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From the Calcutta Christian Observer. 


FAMILY CONVERSATION AND DOMESTIC 
EDUCATION. 

The inhabitants of this country are, perha 
beyond those of any other, for 
tic habits. The spirit, therefore, that prevails in 
the assemblage of our family circles, must have a 
powerful influence on the formation of vur nation- 
al character. Among the different classes that 
make up the amount of English population, the 
religious part of Society is by far the most 
domestic. From their seclusion from the fash- 
ionable gaieties of the world, as well as from 
the direct op:ration of their principles, their 
families are more united, more frequently as- 
sembled together, and more accustomed to free 
and imtelligent conv-reation than any others.— 
As the younger branches of such families are 
not schooled in the ball-room or the theatre, 
nor furnished with instruction from them, (and 
it is taken for granted that they are not) then 
their first and strongest impressions must be de- 
rived from what they hear at home, and the spirit 
they imbibe theve ; and as the highest interests of 
our youth, the spirit of the next generation, and 
of our future churches, depend much on domestic 
conversation, it may be deemed a subject worthy 
of attention. Its importance will be easily recog- 
nized, and the evils arising from a want of atten- 
tion to it, and improvements which may be made, 
should not be passed without regard. Conversa- 
tien has beén well denominated, “The feast of 
reason, and the flow of soul.” The viands then of 
this feast should be wholesome and well selected, 
and while the soul flows, the channel should be 
good, since it must be wide; and the waters 
should be pure, because many will drink of the 
streams, and imbibe their qualities. 

Every man who has been accustomed to watch 
the operations of his own mind, and who can re- 
trace but a few of the causes which have combi- 
ned to furm his character, will attribute a very 
| inent share of influence to the conversations 

was accustomed to hear.in early life. There 
is no-man, whose hours of childhood were spent in 
the domestic circle, but recollects some particular 
seasons of fire-side assemblage, some evenings in 
which he sat in the family group, listened to his 
mother’s wurds, distilling like the dew, or heard 
his father debate with her, or some casual and 
friendly visitor; he can recal, in imagination, the 
eager attention they received from him, now and 
then perhaps allowed to interpose a remark. And 
he remembers some, of the feelings of interest, 
surprise and delight, which glowed in his bosom, 
and the powerful impressions made by some of the 
sentiments then advanced. He remembers too, 
with a distinctness, which many subsequent scenes 
have lost, the very appearance of the interesting 
group—where each sat, in what tones he spoke, 
the gestures he used, and the expressions marked 
in hie countenance. The visible forms of that hour 


or two, and the ideas he then received, are indeli- 


bly fixed on his memory, and revive at intervals 
with a freshness, as delightful as the renewal of 
the year, when spring is smiling. 

Some of these scenes, so pleasant in review, 
doubtless produced no other effect than furnishing 
the mind with a pretty picture, which memory 
might take out from her many stores, and be amu- 
sed with; but there are others, which from the 
knowledge communicated, the sentiments impart- 
ed, or even merely from the feelings excited, 
must have had considerable influence on the cha- 
racter. Then, many of the little seeds must have 
‘been dropped, which have since sprung up in 
strange profusion, whose plants are now unfolding 
their varied forms aud colours to the sun and winds 
of life. 

Every individual, even of those whose minds 
are ‘least susceptible of vivid impressions, can re- 
member the strong hold which certain conversa- 
tions have had upon his thoughts, and the marked 
direction they gave to his reflections, for some 
succeeding days. With men of ardent and social 
spirits, this is frequently the case, even in later 
years, when powerful impressions are transient 
and soon lost in the operations of other causes; 
like little streams that push out into the lake, and 
for a few paces, seem to preserve a distinct cur- 
rent; but which soon mingle with the mass of wa- 
ters. But in youth, these streams to which an ac- 
cidental course has been given, have more com- 
parative magnitude, and their proportion to the 
shallow waters already collected, gives them great 
force. They are mountain cataracts, formed by 
sudden showers, that rush down with impetuosity 
on the rivulet below, and carry it away into some 
new channel. 

Now if such occurrences are frequent, and such 
they must be in the intercourse of an intelligent 
and social circle, it is obvious how considerable is 
the amount of influence, which will arise, on the 
character and spirit of a youth, and how impor- 


tant their bearing on the days that shall find him 


removed from the scenes of his boyhood, plying 
the oar of exertion alone, and shaping his own 
course on the ocean of life. It is true, that there 
are a few who seem to be born wanderers, to come 
into the world with wings and wildness, and soon 
prove that they are birds of passage; and we no 
‘more venture to hazard a conjecture on their des- 
tiny, than to predict which way the hurricane will 
rush, or where the lightning will strike. With 


‘these singalar exceptions, however, some general 


resemblance at least is to be traced between early. 
education and subsequent character. The out- 
lines were then sketched which afterwards be- 
-come more prominent and visible, and the discrim. 
inating eye will discover that many of the finer 
strokes and more delicate tints were then thrown 
upon the canvas. All power to benefit youth de- 
pends upon attraction, or the interest you can ex- 
-cite. A young and ardent mind is almost always 
in a state to be roused. The world abounds with 
-excitements, and if a young person does not find 
them at home, he will elsewhere. With the pro- 
nsities of a depraved heart, he will find and fall 
in with objects that excite evil, even if they are 
not forced in his way; and if there are not others 
in the family circle to counteract these, they will 
have unlimited sway. Now that conversation ope- 
rates as a very principal excitement is easily seen 
from fact. cata some few that mark out 
their own course, we shall find the private employ- 
ment of young persons from ten to sixteen or sev- 
enteen years of age, ina great measure modelled 
by the conversation of their father’s table and fire- 
side evenings. If the parents, or elder inmates of 
the family, talk only of the common concerns of 
life, or on subjects of a very elevated order, either 
those in which he can feel no interest or those 
which he cannot reach, we shall assuredly find 
him with the common crowd of boys, where he ts 
excited, inventing plays, projecting enterprizes, or 
doing mischief. But, if the conversation be lite-. 
rary, and he be not more than usually stupid, he 
will have books, and read. You will find him in 


‘his room, making notes, and attempting to write 


essays. He may not -be very regular or perse- 


_vering, but it will be sufficiently the case to give 


a character to his mind. If remark turn much on 


ness, that such employments are superior to the 
vacant indolence of mind that marks most lads, 
and most probably gain‘a preference for them.— 
“And, what is of infinitely more importance, if con- 
versation be directed to religious subjects, with 
mingled seriousness and sweetness, a youth, viet 
cially if he be much at home, will hardly pass his 


diseretion | days without reading the scriptures. Conscience 


will not soffer him to live without prayer. He 
will form reso)utions. 
The necessity of divine influence to chang > the 


and the total insufficiency of all secondary means 
to impart spiritual benefit to the mind without it. 
But these efforts show the dperation of feelings in- 
valuable in their character. By a reaction, they 
deepen those feelings, and tend to form them into 
habit. Every Christian who has been favoured 
with early religious education, while acknowledg- 
ing all he now enjoys to be the result of. divine in- 
fluence, attributes very important effects to such 
feelings and such efforts in early life. It is nei- 
ther in his province nor his power to determine the 
precise nature of their connexion with the influ- 
ences of the Holy Spirit; but he will admit the 
fact. If there be not this connexion, why do we 
convey instruction at all? Now my design is to 
show, that general and passing conversation ope- 
rates as instruction or as injury, toa much greater 
extent than is usually conceded. The influence 
of the most valuable and well-timed instructions 
will be negatived, if conversation, frequently heard, 
be of an opposite tendency. Instruction is gene- 
rally received in the form of a task, and comes to 
most youths in he shape of imposition : and, there- 


fore, though attention is compelled, the powers 


and preference of the soul are not summoned to 
employ. But converse will always awaken a young 
mind, and especially an active and watchful one. 
The very interchange of the living voice, and va- 
ried tones and gestures will fix a young eye; and 
when remarks are made within the span of his 
comprehension, a lad listens to them without 
dreaming of an intellectual exertion, and for that 
very reason will receive strong impressions from 
what is said, because the mind is excited, and yet 
at ease. Even childrep, though they misinterpret 
expressions, and put strange constructions on some 
passing hints, yet generally catch the leading fea- 
tures of a conversation with much more ease and 
accuracy than is often believed. ‘To one then ad- 
vanced beyond this period, with a mind beginning 
tv aspire and discern, it will be of little avail to en- 
force the value of a good spirit, of kindness and 
affection, if querulous and fretful language be 
heard through the day. 

Some parents whose prayers ascend to the God 
of all grace, on behalf of their sons and daugh- 
ters, may do well to remember, that if divine truth 
occupies but a small share of their conversation ; 
if the great themes of the Gospel, and their love- 
liness and influence be not often dwelt on with 
pious delight and interest; the young, that sur- 
round their table, will hardly believe that religion 
is loved, however it may be extolled. Instead of 
considering it as a subject which gives happiness 
to their parents’ hours, and delight to all their 
days, they will look on it as an unwelcome intru- 
der, with a scowling visage, for whom other things 
must be laid aside fora time, and during whose 
stay, a sortof settled gloom and embarrassment 
will prevail. They will feel that like winter, it 
never comes without cold and clouds. 

We have already adverted to the influence of 
conversation in a religious family, the interesting 
associations connected with it in our individual 
history, and to its share in the formation of char- 
acter. These may suggest a reference to a few 
of the causes which have rendered it, in some cir- 
cles, an evil. It is worthy of examination, what 
may p»ison these waters at the fountain-head, or 
what infusion of bitterness may spread disease in 
these streams, so well suited by nature to refresh 
and cheer. Why should the surrounding lands, 
which ought to be clothed with verdure, seem like 
the barren and frowning desert. It will be readily 
admitted, that whatever furnishes for man, plea- 
sures in connexion with his depravities, must re- 
sult in evil. Whatever is a bait to his wrong pro- 
pensities, and tempts him to overstep the line of 
moral excellence, and then hide it under the spe- 
cious name of amusement, or makes him feel it to 
be so, when he dares not call it such, must be pro- 
ductive of unhappiness. Such is the encourage- 
ment conversation is often made to afford to evil 
dispositions, sanctioned by the self-gratulation it in- 
spires, and forgotten as a crime in continued repe- 
titions. 

Of all kinds of conversation, there is none so 
despicable, none that works with so much of the 
secret activity of a poison, as that which dwells 
on the faults of others. It flatters and feeds our 
basest passions. It nurses a spirit of petty malig- 
nity. It is the stirring of a reservoir of polluted 
waters, which agitate the soul with every base 
passion. But such evils, it is said, are seldom to 
be met with, except in the pages of the essayist, 
and the severe declaimer against vice. It is not 
often you could overhear conversation like this, if 
you were moveable and invisible as the renowned 
Arabian ring could render you. Perhaps not 
among the class of which we write. There are not 
many, it is to be hoped, who will indulge in deli- 
berate scandal. But what is too much like it, is by 
no means uncommon, a fluency in satire, a habit of 
dealing in ridicule and petty sarcasm. Many who 
would be ashamed to ruin a reputation, enjoy fine 
sport in laughing over petty detractions. It is 
strange to mark, how grave parents, and the clever 
sons, and the amiable daughters, who were sunk 
into quiet for want ofa theme, one and all kindle 
into vivacity when a certain name passes in re- 
view, and how abundant the supply proves of little 
faults and improprieties, and ill manners, and family 
secrets, interspersed with witticisms, and suspicions, 
and shrewd hints, and merriment. Oh, then it is, 
that the old folks shake their heads, and look pro- 
found; and the young ones theirs, and seem clever 
and droll. 

Now, what is to be expected from such habits, 
but the formation of a character, conceited, con- 
temptuous, and most thoroughly contemptible. 
This is not, we may fear,a portrait so rare as some 
amiable personsbelieve. There are families where 
the sons forget all the propriety of youth, and 
daughters the loveliness of the female, in a habit of 
ridiculing their acquaintance, worthy, but not, per- 
haps, highly gifted individuais; or of indulging in 
invidious remarks upon ministers, or other objects 
of public attention. But, wherever this is the case 
to a considerable extent, parents have been guilty 
of the folly of listening to such conversations, and 
giving a tacit consent, or more generally, perhaps 
of setting the baneful example. Some have been 
known to plead, that this is mere playfulness, and 
neither intended nor supposed to do harm. But 
who can deny that its tendency is to produce a 
captious unlovely spirit? And who will disbelieve, 
that has occasionally been compelled to visit such 
families, for it may be presumed, that no man will 
associate with them, unless cumpelicd, that it is 

‘nerally the accomp:niment of a bad temper! 

hen, if such are the effects of these amusements, 
who would not shun them? A man who should 
throw fire-brands about him in sport, needs scarce- 
ly wonder, if he meet with some severe retaliation. 
Nor let such families be surprised to find, that 
while their tongue is against every man, every 
man’s tongue is against them. 

But to return to the influence it has upon young 
persons. If they frequently hear such remarks, 
and are encouraged to join in them, dispositions 
must be cherished, and a frame of mind generated, 
which places the individual at an awful distance 
from the spirit of the gospel ; and steels him against 
its humbling and subduing influence, which is to 
bring him a sinner to the cross of Christ. These 
additions of evil may be made as imperceptibly and 


radually, as the drops which for a moment trem- 
ble on the icicle, and are then congealed into ils 


heart is of course admitted to its utmost extent, 


would roll down its sides and be lost, if the air 
around it were soft; but it is bleak and binding. 
till the growing mass outbraves a summer's sun, 
ful barrenness. While the hopes of the Christian 
rent must depend for the renewal of the heart 
is child, on the influences of the Holy Spirit, yet 
is he not involved in undoubted guilt if he foster 
natural depravity, and by example and encou 
ment render its sportings an amusement, re 
than check it by parental influence ? 

And may not this au one reason, why, on 
the removal of youths so educated from the pater- 
nal roof, or the circles of early years, they depart 
to mingle with the gay and worldly, where not 
even a seeming mixture of religion will disturb 
their thoughts. Here, as if in a world of another 
order, they are found to shun tis Class from which 
they have been accustomed to select such numer- 
ous instances of weakness. Not po of the 
religion of the heart, they have satirized the pious, 
till they have ceased to esteem; they have ridi- 
culed, till they no longer respect. They have 
found in little things so much food for carping and 
criticism that now they discover, in the abiding 
piety, the holy dispositions, the fervent and useful 
devotedness of these excellent of the earth, nothing 
to admire, nothing to provoke their imitation, no- 
thing to fix their regards. 


NARRATIVE OF THE CONVERSION AND 
DEA'TH OF J. A. CADIOT. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 


Very numerous are the dying testimonies which, 
in modern times, have been set to the truth of the 
Holy Scriptures, It is true, there has been no 
persecution of the faithful, so as to exhibit men 
suffering for conscience sake, still there has been 
a cloud of witnesses, who, in the furnace of afflic- 
tion, have manifested the character of confessors, 
of the truth. These, too, have not always been 
persons of mature years, they have been, judging 
by the memoirs that have proceeded from sorrow- 
ing friends, in the beginning of their days, and yet 
evincing a wisdom and understanding which the 
mere experience of the troubles of life cannot con- 
fer. Yea, and cut of the mouth of babes and suck- 
lings, the Lord hath perfected strength, enabling 
them to be patient in affliction, and to meet the 
last enemy with humble confidence and joy.— 
Without doubt, the sufferings of the ancient mar- 
tyrs, fur the sake of the Gospel, froin their pecu- 
liar severity, accompanied, too, as they were, with’ 
the scorn of the world, afford a powerful argument 
to convince gainsayers, seeing we have the spec- 
tacle of men neither influenced by enthusiasm, 
which may carry a mana certain way in these 
matters, nor yet counting the applause of the 
world, nor coveting its gains, but upheld only by 
the testimony of a good conscience, that the path 
wherein they are walking is that which God hath 
marked out in his holy word, and assured that he 
is faithful who hath promised, and so yielding 
themselves to death, rather than be unfaithful to 
their God. The world hath often witnessed such 
a spectacle, and, without doubt, the truth appears 
very glorious and excellent in such eras of the 
Church’s history, and not a few have been so con- 
victed by it, as to renounce the work of persecu- 
tion, and become confessors of that faith they had 
sought todestroy. We think, however, that-a be- 
liever, ona sick bed, in the midst of severe and 
protracted suffering, comforted by the sure promi- 
ses of the Gospel, and resigned to the will of God, 
either to live or die, gives a testimony of a like 
kind to the truth and excellencies of the Gospel. 
Does the martyr show his firm persuasion of the 
faithfulness of God’s promise, by the things which 
he suffers, so does the afflicted Cheistian. It is 
true, that the one might in many ca-es receive de- 
liverance by simply denying his profession, where- 
as the other may be beyond the means of reco- 
very, and therefore he is without temptation on 
this matter, nevertheless, in the peace and compo- 
sure of mind he enjoys, he may make it as mani- 
fest, that death is stripped of its terrors, and force 
on us the full conviction, that in death, as in life, 
he desires only the glory of God. And ihe martyr 
does no more. In many cases, also, the sick man 
is tired with wearisome days and sleepless nigh's, 
saying in the morning, woul:! it were evening, and 
in the evening, would that it were morning ; and 
thongh thus beset with temptations, to repine at 
the dealings of Providence towards him, we find 
him resigned to his condition, saying, it may be, 
with Job, “ what, shall we receive good at the 
hand of the Lord, and shal] we not receive evil !” 
And, though it is true, the sick man has not the 
odium to encounter, but, on the contrary, enjoys 
the sympathy of friends, who may now as sin- 
cerely weep with him when he weeps, as they 
formerly rejoiced with him when he rejoiced. 
And this no doubt tends to alleviate distress, nev- 
ertheless, when we find him unconcerned about 
his friends in all other respects, saving only, in 
respect of their spiritual well-being, bearing a tes- 
timony to the truth of the Gospel, warning them 
of the danger of earthly pursuits, and of the evil 
and folly of sin, we then see a man in whose heart 
the love of truth is supreme,and who by the same 
grace would be ready to overcome the scorn of 
the world for the truth’s sake, as he overcomes all 
that is earthly in the ties of kindred or of friend- 
ship. 
The testimony of dying believers to the truth of 
the Gospel, though at first sight not so striking as 
that of martyrs, yet it will be found, if duly con- 
sidered, to be equally worthy the attention of the 
careless and secure, inasmuch as it presents to 
them men possessing strength and consolation 
when all others have failed, yea and so large and 
abundant, that (as has often happened) they are 
joyful in their affliction. It presents to them men 
in short who with the measure of trouble and sor- 
row that has been allotted to them have not been 
overcome; but through their persuasion of the 
truth of the promises have certainly gained the 
victory—men full of sensibility, yet content with 
suffering-—young in years, yet in no way repinin 
because deprived of the pleasures of life an 
healih—of strong affection, and yet loving their 
friends only to prepare them for a better country, 
yea, it may be offending not a few by their faith- 
fulness in dealing with their soule—men who tast- 
ed what was good and pleasant and to be desired in 
the cup of worldly bliss, and yet with a holy loath- 
ing have turned from it that they might drink out 
of the wells of salvation. These are the martyrs 
with which the Lord hath vouchsafed to favour the 
men of this generation ; and he who says, O that 
I had lived in the days of the apostles, wheg i 
would have seen such ample evidence for the 
truth of the gospel that I would have been a 
Christian indeed, has something of what he de- 
sires at the sick bed of a dying believer, and should 
he refuse to attend to the manifest truthfulness of 
the dying believer’s testimony, as well as the cre- 
dentials of that book from which it is taken, there 
is reason to fear that ha would have witnessed un- 
moved the martyrdom of a Stephen or a Paul. 
The narrative of the conversion and death 
of J. A. Cadiot we have reason to believe is in few 
hands, as it has been given forth in a more expen- 
sive form than books of this kind usually are, and 
we shall therefore make a few extracts from it 
without much selection. The history of M. Ca- 
diot is soon told. He wasa Frenchman, and was 
educated for the Romish church. He sed 
good natural parts, a lively imagination and under- 
standing above the ordinary level. He had been 
ordained a priest, and appointed toa parish. By 
studying the scriptures he was enabled to see the 
errors of popery, which he renounced, and attach- 
ed himself to the Reformed Church. He had a 
strong desire to preach the Gospel, but the Lord 
saw meet to take him away from the sorrows of 


the world. 
“In the course of his theological studies,” we 


and stands through the revolution of years, in fright-| | 


tures on so important a point, he could no longer | 
pontinue, nor suffer his parishioners, without warn- 
ing them, to continue, in a way which was not 


and the blasts of winter are ever playing upon 1t,| ‘0g 


pointed out by Jesus Christ or his apostles, 
“ Having, in his public preaching and private 
instructions, honoured the Christian truths which 


of| the Lord by his word had enabled him to see, he 


was desirous that his form of worship should be 
likewise in conformity with the Gospel. But he 
was not suffered to proceed further in the work of 
reformation ; nor was that which he had already 
effected, and which met with the approbation of 
is parishioners, permitted to become permanent. 

e was shortly deprived of his cure, and expelled 
fom that church whose doctrines he was obliged 
reject, and which he could no longer preach 
ad he perceived that they were opposed to the 

oly Scriptures. He therefore sought some place 
@f retreat ; and, being already acquainted with the 

ines of the Reformed churches, which he be- 

eved to be in accordonce with the word of God, 

he hoped to find there an asylum where he could 
erve the Lord in spirit and in truth. 

“ His first intention was to go to England, or to 
Jersey or Guernsey, to receive, if necessary, new 
érdination, according to the rites of the Reformed 
communion. Thence he intended to have return- 
ed to France, or to have preached the Gospel in 

distant country. His health, however, which 

for some time declined, was not sufficiently 
atrong to allow him to prosecute so long a journey, 
or to enter on his clerical labours. He wished, 
therefore, to reside on some spot where the wor- 
saip of the Reformed church was regularly con- 
ducted ; but, in renouncing the errors of the Ro- 
mish church, he had aleo renounced all the tem- 
poral advantages which he enjoyed in that church; 
and being deprived of whatever worldly emolu- 
ments he might have expected from his own fam- 
ily, he was forced to seek some means of sub- 
sistance, wherever he might find a place of se- 
curity. 
‘* Providence directed him to such a retreat; 
for, at the very time when he was deprived of his 
emoluments, which he sacrificed eT 
er than act contrary to his conscience and belief; 
and when he was looking out for some residence, 
where he might give instructions to the children 
of some Protestant ; a family of this description, 
in the interior of France, were in want of a tutor, 
and, having heard of him, they invited him to their 
house, which was at Andusa, a small town in the 
department of Gard, being satisfied with the re- 
port which they had received of his character. 

“ By the special direction of Providence, in the 
house where he was tutor, and where he was treat- 
ed as a brother and friend in Christ, he met with 
another minister of the Lord, who was one of the 
pastors of the church in that place. Their joy 
was very great; in finding themselves under the 
same roof, united together by the same doctrinal 
views, the same love of God, the Saviour of souls; 
and having the same desire to win men to the 
faith, and to beseech them, by the love of Christ, 
to be reconciled to God. 

“Oh! what a servant of Christ was the subject 
of this narrative, the account of whose death wiil 
at once excite our admiration and sorrow! What 
blessed and spiritual days were those which were 
passed in his company! What love had he for 
the Saviour, and for the souls which Jesus has re- 
deemed! What love he displayed fur Divine 
truth, with the knowledge of which the eternal 
interests and salvation of man are interwoven— 
the truth of the Gospel; for which he had forsa- 
ken all, and for a witness to which he was ready, 
like the faithful martyrs, to sacrifice his life! On, 
with what zeal would he have laboured in the work 
of the Lord for the conversion of souls, and ad- 
vancement of the kingdom of Jesus! Had his 
health permitted, he would have traversed seas 
and braved dangers without fear; he would have 
= to the extremity of the earth, to preach the 

ospel to every creature; to search in all lands 
fur those lost sheep which the. good Shepherd 
would seek out, and gather in his arms. Even 
two or three days before his last illness, which 
zonfined him to his bed, and three weeks after hur- 
ried him to the grave, he expressed his desire to 
go and preach the glad tidings of salvation in the 
Isle of France. 

“ Before he went to Andusa, he addressed a pas- 
‘oral letter to his parishioners, who bore the same 
affection for him which he bore for them, In bid- 
ling them farewell, and explaining to them his 
notives and reasons for retiring from them, he ex- 
pressed to therm his tender solicitude for the wel- 
fare of their immortal souls: repeated the advice 
which he had given them; and apprised them, 
with the most heartfelt concern, of the deep sense 
which he entertained of their spiritual danger, and 
erged on them their need of conversion to the 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 

“ Several of these pastoral letters were forward- 
ed to the church to which they were addressed. 
He had likewise composed a controversial] treatise, 
which he had proposed to publish. His thoughts 
were often directed to his church, for which he 
felt so warm an affection; and while he was con- 
tinually alarmed for the salvation of his parishion- 
ers, who were dear to him, and whose error and 
ignorance of the true way of sa)vation he lament- 
ed, he addressed two other pastoral letters to them 
during the interval of leisure which was allowed 
to him by his new occupation. 

“ His life, however, is only very briefly laid be- 
fore the reader in this narrative: and we proceed 
therefore, to the scene of his death; which was 
that of a true and blessed disciple of Jesus; and 
was 80 edifying to those around him, that the ac- 
count of it may tend ts ine glory of God, and may 
be instrum:iai to the conversion and sanctifica- 
Hea of souls, May the faith, joy, and hope, which 
were expressed by him in his last moments, be an 
encouragement to those who enjoy the privilege 
of being the people of the Lord, and who wil! 
shortly arrive at the close of their journey and 
trial in this world! And may those who are only 
Christians in name, be persuaded to become so in 
earnest, by the renewal and the devotion of their 
roert to ist 

“The health of Cadiot continued to decline. He 
appeared, indeed, to amend for eight or ten days; 
but, notwithstanding medicine was constantly ad- 
ministered to him, Fis complaint, which was seat- 
ed in the chest and lungs, made rapid though si- 
lent progress; till on Thursday the Ist of Juiy, its 
nature became evident. He suffered acute pain 
in the right side; and, being confined to his bed, 
he could not raise himself without inconvenience. 
This state of suffering with occasiona) variation, 
lasted fur some days; till at length his illness 
reached an alarming height. The physician now 
considered him in danger, and svon afterwards de- 
spaired of his case. 

“He was himself ignorant of his own state of 
health; but, if he had any idea of danger, he 
thought, as we sup at first, that it was only 
temporary, and that he should recover. His 
friends, however, amongst whom was M. M.—a 
minister of Christ, who was with him at the time, 
experienced considerable uneasiness, on perceiving 
that the prospect of a restoration to health drew 
his attention to the body, and to the means of re- 
covery, while he was less anxious about the con- 
cerns of his soul. They were therefore desirous 
that he should be informed of his danger, and de- 
termined to acquaint him with it. 

“On the 8th of July, M. M. addressed him on 
his critica! situation in these words: ‘ The affec- 
tion which we entertain for you, and our desire to 
see you employed in the work of Jesus Christ in 
this world, would make us anxious for your reco- 
very: but we have reeson to apprehend that our 
prayers will not be answered, for we can no longer 
conceal from you your extreme danger.’ ‘ oF 
the Lord,’ he replied, ‘be pleased to blot out all, 
my sins, and I am contented. I am in his hands 


and all is right.’ The same minister on that day 
used some expressions in his prayer which indica- 


sionally some expressions, which evidenced that | 
he was a child of God, who was hastening to the 
conclusion of his mortal career. ‘ What a change 
will take place in me,’ he remarked, ‘ by the pas- 
sage from time into eternity? How insignificant 
and miserable appear the good things of this world! 
what are its riches, what are its honours! I think 
that I see the enemies of the Gospel clap their 
hands at my death: they will laugh, particularly 
the clergy. ‘ Well,’ he added, in an energetic ac- 
cent, ‘let them laugh: they know not what they 
do.— What a conflict! Satan shows me my sins, 
to make me despair of salvation. He would con- 
quer; but he shall be conquered; my Saviour will 
be triumphant. 

“ Mr. M. who had just entered, on hearing these 
last words, remarked, ‘Satan is always degeived 
in his attempts on the children of God ; in show- 
ing us our sins, he excites us to approach closer to 
the cross of Jesus Christ, who has expiated them 
by his death.’ He then again expressed the firm- 
ness of his hope in the merits of the Saviour ; and 
the joy which he experienced ; and he wished to 
acquaint his parents with the near approach of his 
death. I offered to write to his father; but he said, 
‘I believe that J can write to him myself.—Yees, I 
will write to him:’ and, sitting up in bis bed, he 
wrote the following letter: 

‘ Andusa, 9th July, 1824. 
Dear Parents— 

‘It is from my bed of pain that I write to you 
these few words. I think that the Lord intends 
shortly to call me to himself for ever: but if such 
be his will, 1 submit to it with pleasure, and it is 
now the only thing which I desire. 1 die in peace 
and joy, having accomplished what has been near 
my heart for many years. I die free from all the 
superstitions of the Romish chutch. I have been 
much persecuted ; but may God show mercy to my 
persecutors. I pity them from the bottom of my 


him; for he kaows that a Christian ought not to 


dread it, and that one of the of Jesus 
ought to go and see him with joy.’ 
“* Yes, thanks be to God, who has given us the 


victory by Jesus Christ, I shall go to the arms of 
my Saviour and my God.’ 

“ That day he spoke less than he had done pre- 
viously ; but it would be tedious to mention every 
remark which he made under the influence of the 
Spirit of J with whom he held communion. 

_“*Are you happy? said a young Christian to 
him, who saw him smile. ‘ Yes,’ he replied, with 
a voice and look whieh denoted the joy with which 
his heart was filled. On referring to the heaven! 
Canaan, he thus expressed himself:—* Here 
know not how tosing the praises. of the Lord, but 
there I shall know how to sing them.’ 

“One circumstance should be noticed ; that, from 
the moment wher he was apprised of his approach- 
ing death, the Christian’s peace and joy were the 
most strikingly,exemplified in him, and became 
increasingly go till his dissolution. He had expe- 
rienced much restlessness and anxiety, while he 
was occupied with his own complaint, and with 
the means of his recovery ; but from that time he 
was in a totally different state of mind and heart. 
The serenity of the children of God, and the anti- 
cipated blessednees of the elect in heaven, were 
conspicuous in him. 

“We often prayed with him according to his 
own request, and still more frequently he prayed 
alone. Once he exclaimed, with great emotion, 
*O God! may my soul flee to Thee! give to it the 
crown of life! I forgive all my enemies, O Jesus, 
[ love thee with all my heart; and I desire to be 
with thee. Thou hearest those who love thee; 
hear me, Lord! I call on thee upon this bed of 
sickness, May my soul flee to thine arms!’ 

“We all met together again in the evening, 
when he had raised himself a little, and we con- 


heart, for they are all in the thickest darkuess; 
and you, my dear parents, who survive me, what 
wil] you do? Think of your soul ; of that precious 
soul which has been reueemed with the price of 
the bleod of Jesus. Attend to the entreaty which 
your son inakes to you, when he is about to be re- 
moved from this world. Think, I say, of your 
soul. Resign yourselves into the arms of Jesus, 
and quit all the vain ceremonies of the Romish 
church.—My strength fails me.—If I recover from 
this sickness, I will write to you at length; but 
expect rather to receive the intelligence of my 
death, which I await with great joy. [ love you 
all—my dear sister, her husband, and my niece, 
and remain, my dear and kind parents, 

* Your very affectionate son, 

‘J. A. Capror.’ 


“His pupil, A. N., approached his bed; whom 
e addressed with emotion and tenderness. ‘M 
dear child, you wil] soon be deprived of your in- 
structer; but recollect the advice which I have 
often given you, and which I again give you now: 
Be wise; obey your parents, and love the Lord.’— 
His feelings prevented him from continuing; and 
the child, who had begun to weep at the first 
word, possessing great sensibility and affection for 
his tutor, now shed so many tears that it was ne- 
cessary to withdraw him from so painful a scene. 
“A. G. having entered, and inquired after his 
health, he answered, ‘ Well, well; for lam draw- 
ing near to eternity. I beseech the Lord to give 
me grace to appear before him with my robe wash- 
ed in the blood of the Lamb.’ 

“*If we have auch a desire, we may be assured 
of salvation.’ 

“ Yes, yes; and I shall gain the victory. 

“The Lord strengthen you. 

* Amen, Amen. 

“A moment afterwards, several other Christian 
friends came neer to his bed: and stretching out 
his hand, he said,‘ Adieu! I am going to be sepa- 
rated from you; but I hope that we shall meet 
again in the heavenly Jerusalem.’ 

“C. B. entered; and, on asking ‘ How are you?’ 
he said, * Very ill.’ 

“** May the Lord strengthen you.’ 

“*Oh, yes! he will do it: he does do it.’ 

“ «Trust in the Saviour.’ 

“*] have always put my trust in him; but I feel 
my need of it at this moment more than ever.’ 

“ He then asked to be assisted, that he might sit 
up in his bed, Some persons observing by his look 
that he wished to speak with them, they all drew 
near, and he thus addressed them :—‘ I perceive 
that my departure is at hand, and I wish to tell 
you what are the feelings which influence me at 
this moment. I have quitted a religion which is 
full of errors and superstitions. I have embraced 
the Reformed, voluntarily, with a knowledge and 
conviction of itstruth. I make this declaration in 
my last moments. I die in the peace of my Sa- 
viour, and [ only regret that I have so often offend- 
ed him. If heshould restore me to life, I promise 
to labour for his glory and to publish his grea’ 
mercy towardsme. I beseech you, who will sur- 
vive me, to cherish an increased zeal in the ser- 
vice of the Lord. I forgive from my heart all my 
enemies; all those who have persecuted me; and 
I would wish to tell them so myself. I wish that 
they were all here!’ and he repeated, with an en- 
ergetic accent, ‘I wish that they were all here! 
It was my desire ts preach the Gospel] to the ends 
of the earth; but since it has not been the will of 
the Lord, may his will be done. I am assured that 
I shall be with the Lord Jesus; for I have the eter- 
nal witness of it.’ 

“ After a moment's silence, he said, ‘1 am very 
weak.’ 

“S——— replied, ‘As your bodily strength di- 
minishes, nay the strength of your sou) increase.’ 
He made a sign with his head, but was unable to 
answer. 

“Shortly afterwards he observed, ‘The Lord 
Jesus had not a place where to lay his head : but I 
have a bed. Soon this house of clay will be dis- 
solved, and my soul will fly to the arms of is 
Saviour.” 

“On the same day, when his faco was covered 
with moisture, he said to the person who wiped it 
for him, * These are teare; but in the kingdom 
whither I go, there will be none.’ | 

“On tne 10th, before day-break, he prayed in 
private, with a low voice, ‘ 0 Lord, have compas- 
sion on me, and receive my soul in thy hands ;’ 
and some other words he uttered, which I could 
not hear. ‘I feel that I shall soon be set free.’ 

“* There remains one conflict for you to endure, 
but that will be the last.’ 

“*T hope that the Lord will strengthen me.’ 

“* He strengthens us as we have need: and he 
will conduct you through the trial with glory.— 
This last combat will be succeeded witha triumph. 
May the Lord prepare for you the crown of glory, 
ea of life and immortality, which is unmer- 
ited, 

“*T merit nothing; but it is my Saviour who 
merits it forme. It is he, indeed, who has sus- 
tained the conflict, and gained the victory. He 
has conquered Satan. He has destroyed death, 
and the reign of death. Yes, he has destroyed 
it; and when we have passed through our trial 
in union with him, we shall never die; but we 
shall pass from death, and enter into life. Oh! 
how compassionate is my Saviour, and how in- 
expressible is his love! All my blood could not 
redeem me from one of my sins; but there need- 
ed other blood than ours, and the blood of an 
infinite value, It is for me—for myself, that Je- 
sus has shed it; and it is for my sins, for he had 
no sin.” 

“* Now you have none, for he has blotted them 
all out.’ 

“ N——., who was in the country, having come 
very early to see him, and to assist in taking blood 
from him, inquired tenderly after him. Well,’ 
he replied; ‘Iam well—I am happy! I have no 


versed on our eternal interests, and on the love 
and merits of our Saviour, who purchased salva- 
tion for us, and prepares for us in heaven unspeak- 


able joye 


“ M. M. asked him this question: ‘ Yesterday 
you shed tears: will you say what was the cause’” 
“* Yes; it was the sense of my sin. Oh! what 
an unbeliever have I been! How many times have 
I offended my Saviour, and sinned wilfully against 
my God!’ 

“*You uttered with pain the expression, Oh 
my father!’ 

“*T was then thinking of him; of my poor pa- 
rents; and I wept at the idea of the gross dark- 
ness in which they are buried.’ 

** Do you still sustain a conflict?” ; 

“* Yes; Satan continues to set my sins before 
my eyes, todrive me to despair, and make me be- 
lieve that they are too many to be pardoned ; but 


Y |I have imposed silence on him in the name of Je- 


sus Christ. I know that the blood of Christ blots 
out all the sins of those who believe in him; nor 
can the greatness or number of sins outweigh the 
merit of the blood of Jesus. Yes,‘ Thisis a true 
saying,’ affirms St. Paul, that ‘Christ Jesus iscome 
into the world to save sinners, of whom I am chief,’ 
and St. John also states, that ‘ the blood of Jesus 
Christ cleanses us from all sin.’ Satan has sug- 
sted to me that | have need of an auricular con- 
ession; but I put this impostor, this father of lies, 
to silence.’ 
‘**« Luther, the blessed Luther, was tried with a 
similar temptation in such a situation as yours; 
and he also imposed silence on the tempter, and 
put him to flight. Thus is the promise of the 
Gospel fulfilled ; ‘Submit yourselves to God: re- 
sist the devil, and he will flee from you.’ (James 
iv. 7). Certainly we ought to confess our sins: 
but to God, whose ears are always open to our sup- 
— to Christ, who can and who will par- 
on us,’ 
“On the 15th, sfter having read the Bible, and 
two or three of the hymns above referred to, which 
gave him joy, he desired that one might be sung 
to him, and therefore sung, in a low voice, 
one which particularly pleased him. 
“Tn the afternoon, a woman, who had heard in 
the town of the joy which M. Cadiot experienced 
on his death-bed, and of the pious observations 
which he had made, came to his house, with the 
desire of visiting, as she expressed it, this excel- 
lent gentleman, who had been a Romish priest, and 
who wished afterwards to become a Reformed mi- 
nister; whom she had heard preach in our church 
(where he had officiated three or four times,) and 
whose preaching she admired. She said, that 
there were many who wept on mentioning the near 
approach of his death, and on reading his Pastoral 
letter; of which she desired herself to have a 
copy, for the benefit of her neighbours and ac- 
quaintance, though she could not read herself. 
She 


“ We brought her into the sick chamber. 
expressed at first the pity which she felt on seeing 
so young a person lying on the bed of sickness and 
death ; and, with the view of giving him comfort, 
she mentioned the virtue which he had practised, 
and which she imagined was the present cause of 
his assurance, 

“*Ohb, I should be very miserable,’ he said to 
her, ‘if I must appear before God with my virtue ; 
for 1 have not practised virtue, but I have commit- 
ted many faults and sins. What would become of 
me, if my own righteousness must be my title to 
the heavenly inheritance; for I should then have 
no part in it, but I should be rejected, and the gate 
of heaven would be closed to me. I should be 
found to be a sinner, and not virtuous: deserving 
of condemnation and death—for death is the wages 
of sin—and not deserving of paradise. Alas! 
how miserable is our virtue? what a deceitful 
ground of our hopes! for all our virtue is nothing 
worth. I wish not for mine, but I cast it from me. 
I wish for none of my merits; but I cast them all 
far away, and desire the merits of Jesus ; and none 
except his. * What is man, that thou art mindful 
of him; and the son of man, that thou visitest 
him? (Psalm viii. 4) We are all stained with 
sin; all full of sin; all guilty of many tra 8- 
sions; and we have all need of a Saviour. It is 
to him that I fly, and his bosom and merits are my 


“ Being then very much exhausted with the ef- 
fort which he had made to speak, he was obliged 
to take some repose, 

“ When this woman was retiring, he took leave 
of her with these words: ‘May the Lord blees 
you! May he be pleased to enlighten you, and to 
adorn you with every gift of grace!’ 

* At length he drew near to his last hour. We 

were all on our knees near his bed, and we did 
not think that he could hear our prayers; but 
when I uttered, ‘Lord Jesus, come, and receive 
his soul into thy bosom,’ he repeated the word, 
‘come !" and when I said, ‘ Amen; yes, Amen ;’ he 
repeated likewise,‘ Amen!’ A little while after- 
wards we again prayed, having no idea that he 
could still hear us; but when I again eaid Amen,’ 
his eyes, which were half open, were raised to 
heaven. 
“ These two words were the last which passed 
his dying lips; the last which evidenced his faith, 
his hope, and his love to the Lord; and his eyes, 
which were lifted to heaven, gave the last indica- 
tions of life. Quickly, indeed, the Lord transport- 
ed from time to eternity, transplanted from earth 
to paradise, and received into his bosom, that im- 
mortal soul, which was his own gifl, and which he 
had redeemed with the price of his own blood.— 
This dear brother, this pious and blessed follower 
of Jesus, fell asleep with the sweetest peace in the 
arms of his Saviour. His last moments were per- 
fectly calm, and nothing denoted a feeling of pain. 
After his death a smile remained visible on his 
countenance. 

“ He died at half-past eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing of Monday the 19th of July, aged nearly 
twenty-seven years.” 


pain; but my life will soon be ended.’ 
* Take courage,’ said this person to him, being 


[Canadian Christian Examiner. 
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‘To correspondent in 
Ottawa, Illinoia, imposes on us a condition with 
whieh we.canoot comply. 
farnish ‘him the information on a 
which he requests. 

Tae Scason.—The present is the 
season when those whocan command the means 
and leisure, forsake the heated walls of the city to 
seek the breezes of the Atlantic, the sparkling 
fount of health at some famed watering place, or 
the quiet seclusion of some mountain home. It 
should be a subject. of devout thanksgiving to 
God, that such soorces of recreation and health 
ere opened, and that by a period of relaxation, the 
exhausted powers of nature may be repaired. The 
legitimate object of the summer excursion is the 
confirmation of health, and the enjoyment of the 
beauties of. creation, and it is a gross perversion 
to convert it into a gratification of fashionable 
tastes and follies. @ have often been umazed 


specific point, 


at the inseneate folly of visiters to the choicest} 


retreats, in seeing them preferring the crowded 
room for 4 dance, to the free and pure air of hea- 
ven, and sacrificing to arbitrary rules of etiquette, 
the cheerful freedom of wandering over hill and 
field, Fashion ie a very tyrant, and would it be 
too much .to break off its shackles for at least one 
month in the twelve, by returning to something of 
the simplicity of rural life. To be seen out of 
your necessarily confined room only at certain 
hours, to be dressed only ia a particular style, 
and to be always restrained by certain unmean- 
ing roles of form, are unnecessary curtailments of 
enjoyment ; and to have .the quiet hours of night 


disturbed by the noise of the dancers, is an intol-| 


erable nuisance. ‘The factitious rules of fashion 
should not be transferred from the city to the 
country, where they are uncongenial with all sur- 
rounding objects. To breathe the fresh air, to 
invigorate the system by exercise, to admire the 
works of God, adore their glorious Author, and 
to enjoy the pleasures of rational conversation, 
sre suitable objects for the sojourner in the coun- 


There is, however, beyond all this, duties pecu- 
liarly incumbent on Christians who leave their 
homes for a temporary residence in the country ; 
they are not only to abstain from the frivolities 
and sins of the worldly devotee, but to maintain, 
in a new position, their Christian character. A 
devotional life is maintained with difficulty, under 
the most favourable circumstances ; when at home, 
surrounded by friends of congenial minds, and 
having all the opportunities for retirement, the 
carnal principles of opposition will greatly ob- 
struct the Christian's effurts to live near to God. 
In the country, particularly in those places of re- 
sort where many persons assemble, with many 
surrounding distractions and comparatively little 
quiet, it requires grace in lively exercise to pre- 
serve the soul from retrograding in the divine life. 
Christians at a watering place should do nothing 
which would bring their profession into suspicion. 
So far from needing less, they require more pre- 
caution and watchfulness. The world will gain 
the ascendancy, unless checked by counteracting 
influences, and its approaches are never more in- 
sidious or successful, than when the Christian is 
away from the retirement of his own closet, and 
the opportunities of his own house, when he is 
surrounded by strangers and forced in a measure, 
to mingle in their society. We do not say it is 
impossible to preserve a Christian consistency in 
the most crowded watering place; far from it; it 
is quite possible that religious principle may over- 
come the most unpropitious circumstances, and 
shine forth brilliantly where least expected to ap- 
pear. It is only wilful carelessness which can 
expose the Christian to injury in the situation in- 
dicated. If he will abandon his closet, restrain 
prayer, neglect meditation and reading, as a mat- 
ter of course he will decline; and hence it is 
against the temptation to do this, that we would 
goard Christians, and especially young ones, in 
their summer excursions. They should remem- 
ber that God is every where present, and is privy 
to their actions; that they in a peculiar sense, 
need hia protection when exposed to the dangers 
of travelling ; that religion is in every place alike 
important; and that their vows to Christ, and 
their obligations by profession, demand of them to 
let their light shine, and to present to every ob- 
server, a Christian example. The Christian may 
preserce his own consistency, and find opportuni- 
ties of doing good to others, even at a Watering 


Wortp in Sin.—There is a peculiar de- 
merit in the actions of unconverted sinners. They 
may thiok they balance their account with heaven 
by a few actions of seeming virtue, but God re- 
gards all their actions as springing froma cor- 
rupt source, aad as flowing through a corrupt 
channel. With what abhorrence must the pure 
eyes of God rest upon our world, steeped in pol- 
lution, and rioting in lawless rebellion; in which 
both men and women are thoughtless of their 
Creator, and indifferent to his commands; in- 
dulging in sensualities which are provoking to 
heaven, and ruinous to themselves, and surrend- 
ering themselves in all their ability, to work the 
works of the flesh and the devil. If the righte- 
ous deserve no reward, the wicked certainly merit 
a curse; if moral impurity may be detected in 
the best actions of the first, foul pollution may be 
seen pervading the actions of the last, and hence 

“if the righteous scarcely be saved, where shall 
ungodly and sinner appear 


and installed by 
the Presbytery of Vincennes, on the 6th inst., the 
Rev. John Varick Dodge, as pastor of the Presby- 
terian church at Evansville, Indiana. The ordi- 
nation sermon was delivered by the Rev. S. Alex- 
ander; charge to the people, by the Rev. H. 
Patten; constitutional questions by the Rev. R. 


Simpson. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
Theologie quam concinnavit Franciscus 

Patricius Kenrick, Episceopus Arathensis, 

Vol. III. pp.411. Vol. 1V. pp. 404. 

We noticed on a former occasion, the first two 
volumes of Bishop Kenrick’s Theology in Latin, 
‘and now we have presented to us in a oniform 
style, the third and fourth volumes. They treat 
of the Roman Catholic sacraments, of which, if 
we rely on the council of Trent, there are seven, 
and each one is stated, defended, and upheld by 
the Bishop in their order. Two tracts on Reli- 
gious Worship and a Fatore Life, close the work. 
We do not pretend to review these volumes in 


We are unable to}. 


thg Presbyterian church. 


any other way than by saying that as far as we 


have looked over them, they contain a generally 


clear and condensed defence of Popish doctrines, 
which doctrines as our readers well know, are not 
susceptible of a rational and scriptural defence. 
The Bishop has shown himself to be a laborious 
writer, and he will no doubt be respectfully con- 


‘sulted by those of his own communion. 


The Constitutional History of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America. By 
Charles Hodge, D.D., Professur in the Theolo- 
gical Seminary, Princeton, New Jersey. Part 
II, 1741 to 1788. Philadelphia: William S. 
Martien, 1840. 8vo. pp. 516. 

We noticed the second part of this valuable 
history before its publication, having had the op- 
portunity of examining some of the printed sheets; 
and we now introduce it again to our readers 
since its actual appearance, as in every respect 
deserving of their notice. As far as we can 
judge, Professor Hodge has carefully explored the 
ground he was to occupy, and in the exercise of 
an independent judgment, has given us his delib- 
erate views of one of the most interesting periods 
No Presbyterian 
clergyman will surely neglect to have this book 
in his library. 


The best cure for a habit of Swearing. Published 
by J. Whetham and others. Price 6 cents a 
copy, or five copies for 25 cents. 

This pretty little book is written by a layman, 
and in astyle at once easy, unaffected, and at- 
tractive. It anfolds the evils and cure of an inex- 
cusable and unreasonable vice. We cordially re- 
commend its circulation, and Christians who may 
be annoyed by swearers in their summer travel- 
ling, should be prepared kindly to slip them a 
copy of thie excellent little treatise. We shall 
furnish a specimen in our next. 


| For the Presbyterian. 
THE OFFICE OF DEACON.—NO. 5. ”, 


4. Another essential qualification for this office 
is set forth by the Holy Ghost, in the following 
words, viz. “ Not given to much wine.” Though 
we have here a different phrase from that used in 
describing the qualitications of a bishop, it is mani- 
fest that the same trait of character is intended in 
hoth cases. Compare 1 Tim. iii. 4, with verse’8th. 
I: the original, the import of the two phrases is 
almost precisely the same. Every Greek scholar 
knows, that the preposition xaga always implies” 
proximily or conliguily of one thing with another, 
by being side by side, and some- 
times next to, either by falling short or going be- 
yond, Still however, the primitive meaning of the 
term is retained, as it always is, when used in 
composition. Hence a@govvoy literally means 
with, alongside of, or, devoted to wine. And 
vp though a different 
phrase, expresses the same idea, with additional 
intensity. ‘I'he word xgocty means to have 
the a'tention earnestly directed to an olject ; and 
hence, to be attached, addicted, or devoted to. (See 
1 Tim. i. 4, and Acts xvi. 14, and numerous other 

in which the word occurs). It is obvious 
therefore, that the import of both phrases is substan- 
tially the same, though the idea is expressed, in 
the latter case, with additional force, “ Not given 
to much wine.” In other words, a deacon must 
be a strictly temperate man. 

Now, it is uot necessary, in illustrating and en- 
forcing this important trait of official character, 
that I should attempt to settle the question, whe- 
ther the wine which the Scriptures occasionally 
permit to be used, was entirely destitute of alco- 
hol, as some contend. It is manifest, that the wine, 
which is here furbidden, must have been an inlox- 
icating liquor; otherwise, there could have been 
no reason for interdicting the free use of it. There 
surely could be no danger of a bishop or deacon’s 
dishonouring his sacred character, by an excessive 
use of a harmless syrup. Nor is it necessary, that 
[ should take the position, that the use of the 
smallest quantity of drink, (except as 
a medicine,) is a sin, per se, and utterly forbidden 
by the Scriptures. It is sufficient that the sacred 
writings prohibit it, in the most express terms, and 
under the most awful sanctions, every species and 
degree of intemperance. And not only so, but 
they declare in plain terms, that the circumstances 
of the church and the world may be such, thet the 
use of things in themselves indifferent, may be- 
come positively sinful ; and therefore ought to be 
totally abandoned, by all who would keep “a con- 
science void of offence, towards God and towards 
men. 

Common as intemperance might have been in 
the apostolic age, it is evident that it is vastly 
more so at the present time. Then, “ they that 
were drunken, were drunk in the night.” But 
now, all sense of shame, on this subject, is gone; 
and men may be seen, in crowds, at all hours of 
the day, pouring down the intoxicating bow], and 
reeling through the streets under its potent influ- 
ence. Nay, we have lived to see the day, in which 
eonery Christians have been in the constant 


abit of putting the glass to their neighbours’ lips, | 


and urging them to drink, “till wine inflame 
them.” Nor is this all. The officers of the church 
have, in multiplied instances, become the manu- 
facturers of these liquid poisons, and many a de- 
mure Deacon has been the standing Boniface of 
the village, to deal out “death and damnation” to 
his neighbours and friends. The fact is, the story 
of “ Deacon Gixes” is no fiction: its original, in 
all its essential features, might have been found, a 
few years ago, in a thousand different instances, in 
this wide spread country. And even now, it is 
believed that there are deacons, who instead of be- 
ing the guardians, are the makers and multipliers 
of defencelees widows and orphans. A greater 


- desecration of sacred character and official dignity 


can scarcely be imagined. 

But it is not enough that deacons should not be 
the manufacturers and venders of intoxicating 
drinks, Every principle of benevolence, proprie- 
ty, consistency, and expediency requires, that they 
be men of the strictest temperance. If, as the 
great body of philanthropists believe, the present 
times imperatively demand entire abstinence from 
all intoxicoting liquors as a beverage, then surely 
all professing Christiane, and especially the offi- 
cers of the church ought to be the first and tore- 
most in promoting this important reform. Falling 
short of this, the Deacon cannot possess tiiis essen- 
tial qualification for his sacred office. 

5. The Deacon must be grave. From the usual! 
import of this term in our language, the mere Eng- 
lish reader may be led to include, that this is 
designed to express a mere external trait of char- 
acter or deportment: but the original word is much 
more extensive. The root, from which it is deri- 


| ved, literally means “ fo worship deity,” and hence 


includes in it the spirit as well as the act of vene- 
ration, reverence, adoration, or devoted piety. (See 
Matt. xv. 9. “In vain do they worship me, teach- 
ing for doctrines the commandments of men.”) 
The cognate word rendered “grave,” therefore, 
means serious, venerable, dignified. It does not 
imply that the deacon must assume a stern, aus- 
tere deportment, in distinction from a light, airy 
carriage. Asad or gloomy countenance, and an 
assumed diguity of manners are no appendages of 
true piety, but strong indications of hypocrisy. 
Matt. vi. 16. There is nothing in the nature or 
the disclosures of true religion to make its sub- 
jects nelancholy or reserved : and every motive it 
presents is calculated to promote humility. The 
true Christian may be cheerful, and yet serious; 
meek, and yet venerable; familiar, and yet digni- 
fied. And theseare the traits of character which 
are included under the word “grave.” The gra- 
vity, dignity, and seriousness of the deacon must 
be seated in a heart deeply imbued with the reli- 
gion of the Gospel, and must be maintained by a 
cheerful, diligent, and conscientious petformance 
of all the duties which the office involves. He must 
be a man whom all revere and respect. 

This qualification so prominently presented in 
the sacred text, I have purposely omitted till this | 
time, that its importance may be more fully ap- 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


cougars Without true piety and sincerity of 
eart, everyone must admit, there can be no Chris 
tian gravity. And who will underteke to discover 
any thing venerable in the character of the cove 
tous or miserly man? And what is there so fat 
from the dignity of human nature, what object, ia 
the form of man, can be so contemptible and dis 
gusting, asthe follower of strong drink? As the 
shades of a picture set forth the princi re 
in bold relief, so the contrasts, which this su 

sug not only enforce the importance of those 
qualifications previously considered, but plainly 
show, that without them, there can be no Chris 
tian gravity or real dignity. 

6. A Deacon must be soundin the faith. Sa 
the divine rule,“ Holding the mytery of the faith 
in @ pure conscience. let these also first be 

ved; then let them use the office of a deacon, 

ing found blameless.” Alihough, as has been 
already shown, this office confers no authority of 
instruction or government of the church as a a 
yet it is no less important, that those, who ho 
this station, should be men of sound mind and cor 
rect principle. Official power, however circum 
scribed its sphere, always confers additional infle 
ence. And although the province of the deacoa 
is confined to comparatively narrow limits, yet it 
objects are of too great importance, and its oppor 
tunities for exerting influence on the household 
faith are too favourable, to be entrusted to men df 
incorrect sentiments or doubtful character. 
_ Although the deacon occupies the lowest statioa 
in official dignity, it 
the church of God. He occupies a conspicuous 
place near by the altar. It is his privilege to serve 
at the Lord’s table—to hold the sacred deposits cf 
the Lord’s treasury—to seek out the Lord’s poot, 
and to dispense to them the charities of the church; 
to be the constant friend of the widow, and the 
guardian of her children; and, to take an active 
part in the instruction of the young, and in the a0- 
cial meetings of the church. Now no.man can be 
diligent and faithful in the discharge of,all these 
diversified duties, without exerting a power(yl in- 
fluence on the whole church: and therefore it 
essential that this influence should be salutary. 

Let it not be said, that the man who is diligent 
in all these duties must necessarily be a good man. 
It cannot be denied, that great zeal and apparent 
devotion are frequently associated with gross i 
norance and pernicious errors: and it is one of the 
most common mistakes of Christians to be carried 
away with the appearance of zeal, without trou- 
bling themselves to scrutinize its motives or ascer- 
tain its origin. Hence, the Holy Spirit has di- 
rected the church, not only to select men of piety 
and sound faith for this office ; but also “ to prove 
them” thoroughly, before they are clothed with 
this dignity. 

In this respect, the divine direction is similar to 
that in the case of the bishop; “not a novice ;’ 
(oslpores.) one recently planted in the vineyard. 

uch a one has had no opportunity for the trial of 
his faith; and the church has no means of deter- 
mining the character of his piety, or the firmness 
of his attachment to the truths of the Gospel.— 
Therefore time must be taken to give full proof 
of his soundness in the faith and his ** blameless” 
life and conversation, and his unwavering attacli- 
ment to the cause of the Redeemer. 

And it may here be added, that these views 
have been fully sustained, by the general consent 
of the church at large, in her best estate. Where- 
ver this office has been retained in i's origina] de- 
sign, under whatever form of government, disci- 
pline has been maintained, the church has felt it 
important to select her best men—men of unques- 
tionable piety, of correct views and sentiments, 
and of grave, dignified and circumspect deport- 
ment to occupy this station. ‘True, the office has 
sometimes been disgraced by unworthy occupants; 
and what sacred office has not been thus desecra- 
ted? Even the primitive apostleship was profaned 
by “a devil.” But such instances are no argu- 
ment against the sacredness of the trust, nor the 
intention of the church to commit it to her best 
men. This God requires; and this, his faithful 
people have always aimed to do. But | must 
defer the subject to a subsequent occasion. 

STEPHANUS., 


For the Presbyterian, 
BOOKS WATERED WITH PRAYER. 


The Rev. Dan B. Bradley gives the following 
interesting account of his labours in Siam ina 
letter to the American Tract Society, dated Ban- 


kok, Nov. 11, 1839: 
“Rev. and Dear Sir—Your very gratifying 
letter of March 27 was received Aug. SL. i aL 
happy that [ can state after another year’s experi- 
ence in the language, that the Tracts of which |! 
sent you translations are understood by the Sia- 
mese, and adapted to their wants. I trust it wil. 
be found in the day of judgment, that those 
Tracts have published the precious Gospel te 
myriads of souls, and have led some to ‘the Lamb 
of God which taketh away the sin of the world.’ 

“ Although the first editions were quite imper 
fect, particularly in regard to typography and or 
thography, vet they were, to say the least, as leg’ 
ble and as correct in the spelling as the great ma- 
jority of the native books. ‘These errors have no 
prevented at all their being understood by Siamese 
readers. ‘Touching this I have had great opporty- 
nity to judge correctly. Iam more and more cor- 
vinced that the friends of the Tract cause in Siam 
need not fear that these Tracts are not understoal 
by those who read and hear them read. I might 
cover quires of paper in merely stating facts, (I 
mean such things as I have by long and careful 
observation found to be truths,) showing that the 
Siamese compre d their meaning with astoa- 
ishing readiness, and are ready to answer questions 
upon ther contents with great promptness and cor- 
rectness. I trust that noone need fear that the 
readers of these Tracts wil] not receive the exact 
ideas that were designed to be communicated by 
them. I could as well doubt that it is day-light 
at mid-day as to doubt this, after all the evideuce 
I have had. 

“ [ cannot icw detail the effects of these Tracts. 
I truest that you have sven the plea which I wrote 
to Dr. Anderson last December, fur another print- 
ing-press, and the journal, or some paris cf it, 
which I sent to the Mission Rooms in February. 
In these papera | gave what I then believed and 
do still believe to be a full and true statement 
of the effecis of Christian ‘Tracts among the Sia- 
mese. Certain it is that the Lord has most emi- 
nently prepared this people to receive the Gospel 
through the instrumentality of Tracts and books. 

“If Tracts are written, and published, and dj 
tributed here, with deep and constant concern ‘for 
the gl of God ; or in other words by men fall 
of the Holy Ghost, God will unquestionably eus- 
tain the work with a mighty hand. I have enga- 
ged deeply in this work. I delight in it. I lon 
and pant after more of the graces of the sane 
Spirit, by which I may he thoroughly fitted for it. 

* My principe! field is in the midst of the great 
Bazaar of Bankok, which to Siam is about the same 
as the great Exchange of New York city is to the 
United States. The mission rents a very commo- 
dious brick house in the Bazaar which I now ee- 
cupy fora Tract house and chapel. The street on 
which it is situated is constantly crowded with 
souls. Very few come into Bankok from the coun- 
try who do not take a walk through this Bazaar, 
which is about halfa mile in length. Those who 
call upon me for T'racts at this house come from 
every province inthe kingdom The manof whom 
the house is rented is one cf the first ministers of 
state, and has particular charge of the various 
distant provinces. His residence is near my sta- 
tion. The canals about it are generally covered 
with boat-loads of souls who come from their distant 
homes to transact business with this minister of 
state. 

“It is very generally known that I distribute 
Tracts on four days of each week, viz. Sunday, 
Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday. These visit- 
ers, with many others that float about the market, 
come in on these days. As the Siamese are al- 
ways very slow in transacting business, each boat's 
company, generally speaking, remains long enough 
in the city to read the most of our ‘l'racts in order, 
ask many question, and receive much instruction 
in various ways. I give them only one Tract at a 
time, and require them to give some consistent ac- 
count of its contents befure they receive the se- 
cond, and so on. In this manner the boats areal! 
well supplied with Tracts, which are carried far 


is not the least prominent in. 


believe that they are, by the aid of the Holy Spirit, ' 
publishing the power. 


“I talk with every applicant, endeavouring to 


| say eomething for the benefit of his soul, and direct 


his attention to the Tract which he receives. All 
who have before received are examined on what 
they have read, This opens the way for much 
conversational preaching, and elicits many quee- 
tions which demand my answers. There are al- 
most always many gathered about me listening to 
what Ieay. My usual sitting place is in an open 
verandah 10 feet above the ground, jutting over 
the main street, so that the passers by are often 


y* |arrested by my preaching. Many are taken as it 


were, by guile and constrained to come up and ask 
for books. 


“ Such is a bird’s-eye view of my field, my man- 
ner, and my prospects. I am delightful with this 
work of the Lord. I call upon my soul and all 
that is within me to bless his holy name that he 
has given me this open door in the very heart of 
this kingdom, I have now occupied the place 
in the Bazaar about 15 months and design to occu- 
Py it as long as Choukunbodin the minister, will 
allow me todo so. Many of the Parallel between 
— and Christianity have been distributed 
there. 

* The mission is yet so feeble-handed that I am 
obliged to deny myself the pleasure of going into 
the country to distribute Tracts. Indeed I cannot 
go much about this city. The Tract house is so 
central that this is not so necessary as it might be. 
{ trust that the mission will soun have a reinforce- 
ment which will set me, in a measure, at liberty 
from the cares that confine me so exclusively at 
home, when I shall delight in publishing the Gos- 
pel by the aid of Tracts from village to village. 
The mission will need very much more power of 
the press when more labourers shall have joined it. 
One press but little more than keeps me supplied 
at the ‘T'ract house, and I think I distribute with 
much care. Certaininly I am far from being pro- 
digal of Tracts. I aim to feel as much for the 
success of every Tract I give away as though | 
had been at the expense of preparing it especially 
for the person to whoin I present it. I deprecata 
the feeling that Tracts are cheap things, and can 
therefore be thrown away to the people. It seems 
to me that I might as well preach a cheap and un- 
feeling sermon-as to give away a Tract, thinking 
that | am not required to feel deeply, even to agony, 
for the success of so cheap a thing. If Tract dis- 
tributers would have such a deep concern in their 
work, I cannot see why they might not expect to 
be the agents in saving as many souls as the most 
favoured pastors. 

“T have serious doubts of the propriety of de- 
nominating the power of the press, merely an 
auxiliary to the preaching of the Gospel. If it be 
not first I cannot think it is second in. this age of 
the world. Be assured dear brother, here is a 
glorious field for your noble Society’s effurts. Do 
not doubt that God will grant you an abundant 
harvest, provided this work of the Lord is done 
faithfully. Do it ell in the Lord, and it will not 
be in vain. The word of God is pledged for it. 

“ Your brother in Christ, D. B. Brapiey.” 


For the Presbyterian, 
ICE ON SUNDAYS. 


Mr. Editor—Will you give me room in the 
Presbyterian, to say to your Philadelphia readers, 
that Messrs. G. Winter & Co., South-west corner of 
George and ‘l'enth streets, have adopted the very 
commendable practice uf supplying their custom- 
ers with ice twice on Saturday, instead of — 
itaround on Sunday morning. Their ice is : 
in quality, quantity, and price; and I have found 
no difficulty in keeping it through the Sabbath. 
As ice is rather a luxury than a necessary, ought 
nut Christian families to encourage this laudable 
attempt to furnish it without trespassing upon the 
sacredness of the Lord’s day? A Pastor. 

__________ 
For the Presbyterian. 
PENNSYLVANIA COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 
Annual address of the Pennsylvania Colonization So- 
ciety, to ali the Clergy in the State. 

To you, as the representatives and expositors of 
the sentiments of the Christian brethren through- 
out the commonwealth, the Pennsylvania Coloni- 
zation Society addresses itself once more, on the 
approach of the anniversary of our national free- 
dom. Again we would earnestly invoke your aid 
in favour of a cause which was that of the Israel- 
ites of old, when they went up out of the land of 
Egypt to their inheritance in Canaan: as in later, 
and to us all ever memorable times, it was that of 
our forefathers, who colonized the land over which 
we are now spread so many monuments of civili- 
zation, science, and above all of religious fervour 
and illumination. 

Full of these blessings and these gifts, will not 
our fellow citizens be entreated by you to dis- 
pense a portion of thein to their less favoured 
brethren, the sons of Africa on this continent, and 
their kindred of the same race on that, What 
better atonement or propitiatory offering for wrongs 
done to that unfortunate people can be made than 
by placing it in their power to run a career of civil 
and religious freedom, under the safeguard and 
guaranty of their own laws, similar to that which 
we are now pursuing. Colonies in Africa, settled 
by coloured emigrants from these United States, 
become at once schools for religious instruction to 
the natives in the interior, and a barrier against the 
con'inuation of that fuulest stigma on human na- 
ture—the slave trade. They present the arts of 
civilized life, the humanizing occupations of a 
Christian people, in exchange for barbaric rites 
and cruel wars—they become, as indeed they al- 
ready are, a field for missionary enterprise, from 
which the good seed will be sown all over the 
great continent of Africa. 

The measures which for the last twenty years 
have been carried on for the foundation and exten- 
sion of Liberia by citizens of the United States, 
are now virtually admitted by the most zealous 
advocates of the coloured race in England, to be 
the only effectual ones for the suppression of the 
slave trade, and all its preceding and attendant 
atrocities; as well as for the elevation in the scale 
of humanity, of the benighted millions of Africa. 
An African Civilization Society is about to be or- 


the chief features of which will be the promotion 
and encouragement of lawful commerce with the 
natives, and to teach them the benefits of agricul- 
ture. But as yet, the completion of the plah, the 
security of its success and usefulness, is wanting, 
uwing tu their not having the proper agents in Co- 
— emigrants and permanent seitlers uf the 
soil. 

Such settlers, colonists, estimable citizens, mem- 
bsrs of Christian churches, are now in large num- 
bers in Liberia. More, many more, would De freely 
furnished by the liberality of our f+llow citizens 
in the South and West, if we, in this quarter of 
the Union, can procure the means for the trans- 
portation and equipment of the newly manumitted 
slaves and intended emigrants. May we not, un- 
der these circumstances, count on your zealous 
cid, by your setting forth the manifold benefite of 
colonization in Africa, and by your taking up a 
collection it your church towards carrying out its 
great objecis, freedom of the slaves on this conti- 
nent, protection against the slave trade in Africa, 
the extension of civilization and true religion in 
that long neglected Jand, and a wide scope for all 
the lawful enterprises of commerce with its con- 
comitant benefits. 

Aid for the furtherance of this cause is needed : 
will you please take up a collection for the object 
and remit to Philadelphia, as early as ible, 
either to the treasurer, Stephen Colwell, Esq., or 
to the Genera! Agent, Rev. John B. Pinney, Co- 
lonization Rooms, corner of George and Seventh 


street. 
In behalf of the Pennsylvania Colonization So- 
ciety. J. B. Pinngy, General Agent. 


Statistics.—Liberia has a population of 4500 
American colonists, and 30,000 natives. It has 
nine settlements or towns; the two most distant 
being 300 miles apart, on the sea coast ; the others 
at various distances intermediate. Its territory, 
procured by purchase, contains nearly 500,000 
acres of good land, and other large tracts can Se 
easily obtained of the native owners in the same 


way. The government is modeled after our own, 
od is purely republican—administered almost 


ganized in England with govermental sanction, | h 


away into the interior. I have much reason to wholly by coloured people. Agriculture is thriv- 


ing and greatly extending. Four printing presses 
are in operation. Eighteen schools are in opera- 
tion. Twenty-one churches are organized, some 
of them composed of native converts. More than 
thirty ordained ministers are engaged in religious 
teaching. Many Sabbath schools are regularly 
attended from th to Sabbath. And on the 
whole, the colony never appeared better than 
now—nor so entirely attractive to its friends on 
the ground of its great usefulness. It deserves 
your aid, J. B. P. 
For the 
FOURTH OF JULY. 


Mr. Editor—Allow one of your constant read- 
ers to call the attention of the clergy to the circu- 
lar of the New York Colonization Society, con- 
tained in your last nutnber. 

The importance of the colonies, as a means of 
civilizing Africa, as auxiliaries in the efforts for 
the suppression of the slave trade, as affirding fa- 
cilities for the missionary work is now fully estab- 
lished in the public mind, and while a few might 
refuse, the large mass of churches will with plea- 
7 cone to the application for aid on the Sth 
of July. : 

If pe pastor in this State would but raise $10, 
the sum would in the aggregate be at least $5000. 
There are peculiar reasons now for united effort 
in this cause. The signal victories of the colonial 
arms, while they have defeated a savage foe, and 
protected the remnant of a weak tribe who had 
fled for refuge into the colonial territory, have also 
induced several kings to offer their country to the 
Governor, and never could a small sum do more 
for humanity, than would a few thousand dollars 
now expended in such purchases. 

The ship Saluda sails for Africa from Norfolk, 
Virginia, August Ist, and it is important to send 
by her the means for such purchases. As the va- 
rious States still affurd this through their State 
Societies, and as New York has agreed to furnish 
$7000 towards this object, allow me to ask whe- 
ther Pennsylvania cannot afford $5000. Let us 
try. Remittances can be made to Stephen Col- 
well, Tressurer of the Pennsylvania Colonization 
Society, Philadelphia, at any time. 

CoLONIZATIONIST. 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE CHURCH 
OF SCOTLAND. 


(Abridged from the Edinburgh Advertiser.) 


The Supreme Court of the National Church 
met on Thursday. Lord Belhaven, Her Majesty’s 
Lord High Commissioner to the Assembly, about 
twelve oclock proceeded in his carriage to the 
High Church, preceded bythe military guard. 

he Rev. Dr. Duncan, of Ruthwell, Moderator 
of the last General Assembly, preached from 
Psalm Ixxxv. 6, ‘** Wilt thou not revive us again; 
that thy people may rejoice in thee?’ Public 
worship having been concluded, his Grace the 
Commissioner walked in procession to the Tron 
Church, where the Assembly was constituted with 
prayer. 

PRESBYTERY OF STRATHBOGIE COMMISSIONS. 

The Clerk proceeded to read the names of 
those members who had lodged commissions. Two 
sets of representatives having been apointed by 
the Presbytery of Strathbogie—one by the major- 
ity, and another by the minority. 

Mr. Dunlop rose, and moved that the names of 
the twosuspended ministers of Strathbogie should 
not be called in any vote that might be taken. 

Dr. Cook eaid, he could see no good purpose 
that could be answered by the motion. The sen- 
tence of the Commission would not be affected 
in any way if the matter were suspended till the 
Committee on Commissions reported. He was 
clearly of opinion not that the House ought to 
give any countenance to this commission from 
the Presbytery of Strathbogie, but that taking itas 
a double return, they should rot allow either one 
set of men or the other to vote or take part in the 
proceedings till the Committee reported. He 
hoped for the sake of peace, tranquillity, and sub- 
stantial justice—he even entreated the House to 
suspend the Commission, or permit both parties 
. vote under protest—which came to the same 

ing. 

Mr. Dunlop’s motion was dropped. 

ELECTION OF A MODERATOR. 

The Moderator (of last Assembly) then rose 
and said, the last Moderator nominated his suc- 
cessor; but there were circumstances which 
made it his duty to decline exercising the privi- 
lege of his predecessors. He would abstain there- 
fore from nominating a successor, leaving the 
matter entirely to the wisdom of this House. 

Dr. Patrick Macfarlane, of Greenock, moved 
that the Rey. Dr. Alexander Hill be elected Mo- 
derator of this General Assembly. 

Sir C. D. Fergusson seconded the nomination 
of Dr. Hill. 

Principal Dewar as Moderator the 
Rev. Dr. Angus Makel ar. 

Mr. Buchan, of Kelloe, seconded the motion. 

Dr. Chalmers then rose and said, as I have 
come to a different conclusion from my friend Dr. 
Macfarlane, J beg, in a few brief sentences, and 
more especially after the pointed call made on us 
to state our grounds for opposing Dr. Hill,—I beg 
in a few brief sentences, to state the grounds on 
which I mean to give my vote for Dr. Makellar. 
When the proposal of opposition to Dr. Hill was 
first made to me in December last, it met with 
my strongest disapprobation. I felt it would im- 
part a certain character of violence. I would.al- 
most say of outrageousness—to our proceedings, 
in the highest degree injurious to that cause 
which was put into our hands by the last Gene- 
ral Assembly. I, therefore, declined giving any 
countenance to such course; and I stood fast for 
three months, till at last I saw an accusation 
against Dr. Hill publicly stated by the newspa- 
pers, that he had put his hand to a deed or docu- 
ment which, I believe, if its principles were car- 
ried into effect, would be the death-warrant of 
our Church’s liberties. (Hear, hear.) I felt stag- 

ered by a charge at once so distinct and speci- 
Fe: and making no secret of what I felt, I said 
openly, that if that charge were found true, I 
could not vote for Dr. Hill. I did make the re- 
quisite mquiry; and after, to my infinite regret, 
aving ascertained the fact, 1 wrote to Dr. Hill 
that | could not vote for him. Let me suppose 
in virtue of some controversy which had risen up, 
the great work of this coming Assembly had been 
to enforce and assert some leading article of the 
Confession of Faith—let me say, the Divinity of 
Christ,—I ask you, if there would not be a great 
incongruity if we were to commence our pro- 
ceedings by electing to the Moderator’s chair a 
minister (cries of “ order,” and “hear,’’) who had 
two months before written a book tinctured 
throughout with (confusion)—and in one of its 
leading chapters making explicit avowal of here- 
sy. Though it is not with a vital theological 
principle, yet it is witha vital ecclesiastical prin- 
ciple we have at present to do—what in ourown 
professional language is termed the Headship of 
Christ; and the great, important, and special task 
which circumstances have devolved on this As- 
sembly is to define and to defend the limits of 
that territory on which, as subject to the exclu- 
sive jurisdiction of the office-bearers of the Church 
no civil powers must be suffered to enter. Now, 
the declaration to which I allude forestalls the 
Assembly ; and undertaking to do its work they 
have done it wrong. I repeat, it were most griev- 
ous inconsistency—what but for the deep serious- 
ness of the interests at stake would involve us in 
cross-purposes—or a practical bull, were we to 
elect as President of this Assembly any of the 
authors or subscribers of such a 
which, mistaking and misstating the line of dis- 
tinction between things sacred and secular, would 


so confound the one with the other as to give un- 
to Cesar the things that are God's. But this is 
the age of manifestoes. I had heard of a decla- 


ration in progress among the ministers of the 
Church—not like the former, vitally wrong in 

rinciple, but so far wrong in right policy, that 

ad the name of Dr. Makellar been appended to. 
it, [ should have had a difficulty in supporting his 
nomination. I wrote to him to see how this 
lay; and to my infinite relief I learned that he 


ticular form of a measure with to non-in- 
trusion, while firm and unshrinoking in his attach- 
ment to our spiritual independence, he in this 
question is at one with the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the Church of Scotland,—free to enter- 
tain any proposition which might give effect to 
the former of these two-principles, whether it 
come in the shape of a Bill from Lord Aberdeen, 
or from whatever quarter it may proceed; while, 
with to the latter and greater of these two 
principles, chargeable with no overt act by which 
the most sacred watchword of our Zion, even that 
the Lord Jesus Christ is the only head of the 
Church of Scotland, would be given to the winds. 
I should not have detained you longer had it not 
been for the anxiety I feel to remove an impres- 
sion which I know this question has excited, and 
which, if suffered, might prove injurious to the 
better and higher interests of the Church. It has 
been stated that by this opposition to Dr. Hill, we 
mean to affix a stigma on the Moderate party. 
My own view and vote do not hinge in the very 
least on such considerations, but turn, and exclu- 
sively turn on the personal doings and particular 
attempts to which I have adverted. For many, 
very many of that party I have the highest regard 
and esteem; and none more than the honora- 
ble individual, resistance to whose appointment 
on the present occasion I felt to be one of the 
most painful necessities that has occurred in the 
course of a life exposed to perplexing conjunc- 
tures. I shall indeed feel it a most untoward 
commencement for the proceedings of this Assem- 
bly, if, by the step to which my sense of duty has 
led, I shall cool one of those friendships which 
I have the happiness to cherish. But any person- 
al distress of mine is a mere bagatelle compared 
with the injury done to the Church; and if aught 
said or transacted this day shall so rend asunder 
the Assembly as to throw a gulf of separation in 
the way of an amica collatio tor the settiement of 
our difficulties, I can only say for myself, that [ 
long for a closer cap a and common under. 
standing. Believing as I do that a way to wis- 
dom is still opened—to that wisdom which is first 
pure then eable, and by which the Church 
might still be extricated from all their difficulties, 
I for one shall not let go the hope that from both 
sides of this House some arrangement may be ori- 
ginated, and by the help of all hands that the 
vessel of the church may at length be landed in 
safety tothe joy of her friends, to the disappoint- 
ment and wonder of her bitter enemies. 

Several other members briefly spoke in support 
of their respective candidates. 

Dr. P. Macraruan having replied, 

The vote was taken, when there appeared— 

For Dr. Makellar 95 
For Dr. Hill 
Majority for Dr. Makellar, ——48 

Dr. Makellar having been installed, the Com- 
mission of his Grace the Lord High Commis- 
sioner, and also the Queen's letter, were read, 
and ordered to be engrossed. 


‘HER MAJFSTY'S LETTER TO THE GENERAL ASSEM- 
BLY OF THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND, 

“Victoria R. 

“Right Reverend and well-beloved, we greet 
you well! 

“Impressed with the same lively interest 
which we have ever taken in the prosperity of 
the Church of Scotland, from which so many 
blessings flow to a large portion of our people, 
and relying on the advantages which they derive 
from the deliberations of the General Assembly of 
that Church, we contemplate with satisfaction 
the = pa of the period fixed for its Meeting. 

“We place confidence on your anxiety, that all 
your acts should be directed to the true interests 
of the Church of Christ founded among you, and 
in pes discretion, that in all you do, nothing 
shal! occur todiminish our esteem and confidence, 
or derogatory to the dignity which is the attri- 
bute of so venerable a body. 

“ In all matters of solemndeliberation, we rely 
on your judgment and temperance, and as there 
will be matters of grave and serious import, that 
they will be considered with calmness and mode- 
ration. 

“We earnestly and affectionately commend you 
in all things to Almighty God, and pray that he 
may guide your councils, and lead them to an 
issue which shall tend to secare permanent secu- 
rity to the Church, and fix it more and more 
— in the affections of the people of Scotland. 

“ Having been satisfied with the tried fidelity 
and zeal of our right trusty and well-beloved 
Robert Montgomery, Lord Belhaven, we have 
ayain made choice of him to represent our _— 
in this General Assembly: and we feel fully per- 
suaded that, from his known attachment to the 
Church of Scotland, his prudence and courtesy, 
he will prove acceptable to you in the execution 
of the important trust committed to his care; and 
so we bid you heartily farewell. 

*‘ Given at our Court of St. James’s, the seventh 
day of May, 1840. In the third year of our reign. 

“ By Her Majesty’s command, 
“ NorMANBY.” 

His Grace the Commissioner then addressed 
the Assembly. His Grace concluded by present- 
ing the usual Royal donation of £2000, for the 
propagation of the Gospel in the Highlands. 

he Moderator replied to his Grace’s speech, 
adverting to its various topics. 

The usual committees were then appointed ; 
and at six o’clock the Assembly adjourned. 

[We do not perceive that the day has yet been 
tion] for the discussion of the non-intrusion ques- 
tion. 


Epinsurex, May 26.—The Assembly was occu- 
pied to-day exclusively with the consideration of 
what is called the Strathbogie case, which has 
been the immediate cause of bringing the Estab- 
lishment in collision with the civil courts. The 
circumstances of this celebrated case may be bricf- 
ly stated. The Rev. Mr. Edwards having been 
presented to the vacant charge of Marnock, in the 
Presbytery of Strathbogie, was vetoed under the 
Act of Assembly, 1834; but the decision of the 
House of Lords annulling that Act of Assembl 
having been pronounced in the interval, Mr. 
wards applied to the Court of Session for an order 
— the Presbytery to induct him into the charge, 
if found duly qualified. The Court found in favour 
of the presentee, and the Presbytery proceeded to 
take steps in accordance with that decision. The 
General Assembly was not sitting at the time ; but 
the Commnission of that body invested with a dele- 
gated authority, interdicted the Presbytery of 
Strathbogie from proceeding with the trial of Mr. 
Edwards. The majority of the Presbytery, how- 
ever, resolved to obey the authority of the Court 
of Session, whereupon the Commission ordered 
them to be suspended from the exercise of their 

toral and ecclesiastical functions. Against this 
decision the Presbytery appealed to the General 
Assembly. 

The discusion was opened by Mr. Patrick Ro- 
bertson, who appeared on behalf of the suspended 
clergymen. The Learned Counsel asserted that 
the Assembly, or the Church, was inferior to the 
supreme civil courts in mattersofa civil kind, and 
that the interpretation of a disputed law necessari- 
ly lay with the latter authority. He warned the 


had no connexion with that declaration. He is 
therefore no representative of any section or sub- | 
section in this House, not committed to any par- 


Assembly, least they should by a rash determina- 
tion, strike a fatal blow at the existence of the 
Church of Scotland, depending as it did upon its 
union wi'h the State. 

Dr. Coox contending that the Commission of the 
Assembly had exceeded its powers, and that it had 
acted rashly and illegally, proposed that the Assem- 
bly disapprove of its proceedings, and rescind its 
decree, ordering the suspension of the majority 
of the Presbytery of Strathbogie. 

The Procurator of the church replied to Dr. 


eclaration— Cook, and moved that the Assembly approve of the 
proceedin 


of the Commission. 

A lengthened discussion ensued, which was pro- 
tracted till eleven at night, when the Assembly 
divided. On calling over the roll, the numbers 
stood as follows: 


For Dr. Cook’s motion, - - 143 
For the Prucurator’s, - - 227 
84 


| Majority for the Procurator’s, 
Dr. Chaleai spoke for two hours. We have not 
room even for an outline of his speech. He advi- 
sed the Assembly to support the veto and reject 
Lord Aberdeen’s Bill. He read, however, a paper 
which contained the heads of a Bill, to which he 
thought the Assembly should agree. 


| 
try. | 
| 
: | | 
| 
| 
| | | 
| 
| 
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“Ministry ? 


From the Missionary Chronicle. 


OVERLAND POSTAGE, TO INDIA. 
In answer to fi inquiriés, we insert the 


following schedule of postages on & single letter, 
weighianient more then. one fourth of an ounce, 
from New York, via London, Marseilles, and Alex- 


andria, to —-the mails leaving London on 
the Sth, 15th, and 25th of every ; viz: 


From New York to London, by steamer, 
ing in London, to insure the speediest 


ries in Indi sis route should forward them to 
the Mission Rome, New York, with the amount 
isite to pay the above charges. 
postage in India from Bombay is paid by the 
— who receives the letter. It may be stated 
as follows: 


From Bombay to Allahabad, - - - 30 
- - - @® 
“Seharunpur, - - - 42 
“4 “ITodiangg - - + BO 
It is that a party of Missionaries will 

Jeave for Calcutta about the 15th of this month, 


July; a good opportunity is thus offered to those 
wh» have friends in India, for sending letters and 
parcels under the care of these brethren. 


From the Presbyterian Advocate. 
THE RISING MINISTRY.—No. III. 


It is not only important that our candidates for. 


the ministry, spend a sufficient amount of time in 
the theol»yical study, but that they avail them- 
selves of the facilities which the church has pro- 
vided to aid them in making the best preparation 
for their work. There are some men who will rise 
to eminence without any foreign aid, even in the 
face of obstructions. But these are extraordinary 
men, and their cases are not to be brought in ar- 
gument againsta resort to the most approved me- 
thod of theological training. In the early history of 
our church in this country, also, the necessity of 
the case obliged men to prosecute their studies with 
very little aid from any quarter. And it is cheer- 
fully admitted that among.them, there were many 
able and devoted men, whose memory will always 
be precious to the church. The exigency of the 
circumstances in which they were placed, was 
favourable to the development of their mental. 
resources, and give an energy to their character, 
not to be found connected with more ordinary states 
ofthe church. But these times have away, 
and the church has deliberately decided that more 
appropriate and favourable modes of training be 
afforded to candidates for the sacred ministry. 
Hence theological seminaries have been founded 
for the purpose of affording to young men the best 
opportunities of preparation forthe work. To these 
instructions we are aware that objections have heen 
urged—but these objections have been carefully 
weighed and fully examined by those most com 
tent to decide, and the church in the exercise of 
her deliberate judgment, has come tothe conclu- 
sion, that such institutions are necessary to the 
thorough education of her rising ministry. We 
shall therefore consider this question as settled, 80 
far as our own church ie concerned. This is the 
mode of training which the church, in her assem- 
bled wisdom, and after long and prayerful consider- 
ation, has decided to be the best. And in conforin- 
ity with thie decision, the Presbyterian Church, has 
at t expense, founded and is sustaining semi- 
naries in different parts of the country, so that all 
may have easy access to them, and derive from 
them the advantages which,they are designed to 
impart. 
ut is the judgment of the church on this subject, 
properly regarded by candidates fur the sacred 
We cannot speak, for all parts of the 
church, but we do know that in some sections of 
the church, and within the limits of our own Synod, 
there are a number of young men who never resort 
toa theological seminary for instruction. They 
prosecute their studies at home, with very little as- 
sistance from either teachers or books. 

Their pastors may perhaps direct them to some 
author, or occasionally ask thein a few questions, 
bat this is all. And some who do resort to the 
seminary, attend its instructions for one or two ses- 
sions only, and then retire, and are heard of no 
more, until they appear in the field as licensed 
preachers. 

Now taking it for granted that the church has 


acted wisely and correctly i: founding her semina- 


ries, can such a course be justified? Young men 
may allege, as some do, that they can study to more 
advantage at home than in the seminary. But are 
they wiser than the assembled representatives of 
the whole church,-who have decided otherwise! 
And is it very modest for a young man, in the face 
of a decision formed by the matured wisdom of the 
church, to assume this position? Young men who 
are ready thus to flout at the judgment of the 
church, ought strongly to suspect that they are not 
wiser than their fathers. 

In this matter, Presbyterians have a large share 
of responsibility. And it is respectfully submitted 
to the dispassionate judgment of the brethren be- 
longing to the different Presbyteries, whether it is 
not their duty to use their influence to induce their 
candidates to prosecute a regular course of study at 
some of our seminaries. That they should in all 
ordinary cases through a regular collegiate 
course, is considered a settled point. Young men 
go understand it, and make their arrangements ac- 
cordingly. And why should it not be 6o in relation 
to their theological course? Is it less important 
than the other? Or gt jpn | men venture with 
a less thorough course of study, upon the great 
business of preaching the Gospel to perishing sin- 
ners, than they would upon that of giving instruc- 
tion in matters of mere science or speculation! 
Surely none will affirm this. And yet the practice 
in many tases seems to speak this language. Men's 
sober judgment however must decide in favour of 
the most full and laborious preparation for a work 
involving at every step, the eternal destiny of the 
souls of men. And wecan not but entertain the 
hope, that those who have the control of this mat- 
ter, will see the necessity of requiring of their can- 
didates, such a course of study, as will insure the 
fullest amount of preparation which her public in- 
stitutions are intended to furnish. 

There is another consideration. If our young 
men are encouraged to study at home, and our pas- 
tors assume their theological instruction, will it not 
defeat the very design of the church in founding 
her seminaries! It will so diminish the number of 
students in attendance at these institutions, as to 
make an impression: on the public mind, that the 
expense of sustaining them, is beyond the service 
which they render to the church, and thus a 
foundation will be laid for their destruction. And 
the truth is, that if young men are encou y 
their pastors and Presbyteries to stay at home, and 
this course be pursued pretty extensively, our sem- 
inaries cannot go forward with vigour. Every pas 
tor who takes charge of a young man, and detains 
him from the seminary, throws the weight of his 
influence against the seminary, and does much to 
impede its growth, and injure it in the estimation 
of the church. And may not this be one reason 
why the contributions from some parts of the church 
to sustain these institutions are so small, that many 
of the pastors there, have assumed the office of 
theological instructors, and thus led the churches 
to believe that seminaries for theological training, 


are useless encumberances and unnecessary ex- 


BRITISH AND FQREIGN SCHOOL SOCIETY. 


The 30th annual ge meeting of this institu. 
tion was held on the 32th of May in Exeter Hall, 
London, when the assemblage of ladies and gentle- 


men was more numerous than on any similar occa- 


sion during the month. In the absence of Lord 
John Russell, who it had been advertised would pre- 
side, Sir Gecrge Grey, Bart, M. P. was voted into 
the chair, and was supported on either side by his 
excellency M. Guizot, the Bishop of Norwich, Sir 
C. Lemon, Bort, M.. P., Tooke, &c. The 
secretary read the report, from which it appeared 
that there were 132,000 children now receiving in- 
struction in the schools of the society, and that 
there were 102 teachers on the books. The re- 
ceipts during the year had been £11,000, includ- 
ing a parliamentary grant of £5,000. Normal 
schools were in progreas of erection, and of one of 
them the estimated cost was £20,000. The report 
was unaniinously adopted. Several gentlemen hav- 
ing then speken on behalf of the society, a vote of 
thanks was given to the chairman, and the meet- 


ing separated. 


DUE OBSERVANCE OF THE LORD’S DAY. 


On the 8th of May, the annual meeting of the 
Society for promoting the due observance of the 
Lord’s day, was held in Freemason’s Hall, London, 
the Right Rev. Bishop of Chester in the chair. The 
Rev. Mr. Ramsay read the ninth annual report. 
Although the society had not accomplished all they 
wished yet in the metropolis, and especially in the 
smaller towns, the several remonstrances against 
an ivfringement of the Sabbath has been cheer- 
fully acted upon by a large majority buth of people 
in trade and mechanics. Many churches had been 
lately built, and were regularly attended. The re- 
port alluded to the exertions making by the ba- 

ers to be freed frum Sunday labour, and by the 
merchants and traders of London and other cities 
to prevent the opening of the Post office and the 
transmission of letters on Sundays. It also lament- 
ed the continuation of the sale of Sunday papers, 
and instanced, aw a proof of the successful advan- 
ces of the society, the fact of 3621 of the proprie- 
tors of the Midland railway, and 3792 of another 
railway company, voting oe the running of 
trains on Sundays, as also the fact of Lord Francis 
Egerton having discontinued running 200 of his 
boats, while his lordship has built a church for the 
accommodation of the boatmen. The report eulo- 

ised the exertions of the late secretary, the Rev. 

r. Rogers, who had attended 103 meetings, and 
assisted at the formation of 56 new associations.— 
The receipts amounted to £854 Ils. 7d., and the 
outlay to £804 exclusive of a debt contracted by 
the society to the amount of £494 14. On the 
motion of Chancellor Raikes the report was adopt- 
ed. The Right Rev. Chairman and all the other 
speakers denied that the society contemplated 
aught but a voluntary compliance with the com- 
mandment which enjoins that the Sabbath day 
be kept holy. Thanks were voted to his lordship, 
and the meeting separated. 


Pe-| THE LONDON SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING 


CHRISTIANITY AMONG THE JEWS. 


On the 8th of May the thirty-second annual 
meeting of the London Society for promoting 
Christianity among the Jews took place at Exeter 
Hall, London. Sir Thos. Baring, Bart., M. P., oc- 
cupied the chair, and amung the noblemen and 
gentlemen on the platform were observed the 
Bishop of Ripon, the Kev. Dr. Marsh, the Rev. 
Hugh Stowell, Sir George Rose, Bart., M. P., 
s-veral leading members, recently of the Jewish 
— who had been converted to Christianity, 


The eecretary, the Rev. J. B. Cartwright, read 
the report for the past year. The aggregate 
amount of subscriptions was £22,420 8s. 7d., being 
an increase of £4915, 9s. 9d. above the recepts of 
the previous year. Missionary stations were in 
course of establishment at Jerusalem and other 
parts of the world, at the head of which the com- 
mittee deemed it advisable to place clergymen of 
the church of England, and converts who were ac- 
quainted with the Hebrew language and Rabbini- 
cal writings. With a view to facilitate this object 
the establishment of a Hebrew —— had been 
deemed indispensible, and Doctor M’Call having 
accepted its management, four canidates had been 
admitted on the previous day; 3370 Bibles, 627 
Testaments, and 12,000 other books and tracts had 
been distributed among the Jews during the past 

ear, and translations of them in Dutch and other 
anguages had been effected for distribution among 
the Jews of Holland and other foreign nations. 

The baptismal register of the Episcopal Jews’ 
Chapel] showed that 300 individuals of the Jewish 
nation had been received into the church of Christ, 
211 having been baptized in the chapel, and 79 
previous to its having been opened for divine ser- 
vice ; and there were now at least eight clergymen 
of the Church of England who were of the Jewish 
nation, and 23 missionary and agents of the soci- 
ety who are converts from Judaism. The school at 
the present time consisted of 49 boys and 27 girls. 
The report averted to their missionaries establish- 
ment and protestant church in the course of erec- 
tion at Jerusalem with a view to calling back the 
children of Israel to the land of their forefathers, 
and urged upon the meeting, as Christians, to con- 
tinue their powerful aid inso good and righteous a 
cause. The Bishop of Ripon moved the adoption 
of the report. The Rev. James Haldane Stewart 
seconded the resolution, which was carried unan- 
imously, and the Rev. Hugh Stowell and other 
eminent divinesand gentlemen addressed the meet- 
ing. Resolutions in support of its objects were 
unanimously carried, anda vote of thanks having 
been passed tothe chairman, subscriptions were en- 
—t into to a Jarge amount, and the meeting sepa- 
at 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Eastern Bounpary.—The National Intelli- 
encer says, “* Mr. Rush, of the American Legation in 
don, and Mr. Schenley, of England, arrived in this 
city on Saturday—the former with despatches from 
our Minister in England, and the latter with des- 
patches for the British Minister here. We are glad 
to find that an impression prevails, which we incline 
to think a well-founded one, that the general tone and 
aspect of the communications from our Minister in 
England are decidedly pacific touching the North- 
eastern Boundary Question.” 


Incipgnt.— During the last trip of the Great West- 
ern, a sailor in shifling the jib, lost his hold and fuall- 
ing overboard, the vessel passed over him. The en- 
gine was immediately stopped, and a boat manned and 
sent after the man, then halfa mile behind, who was 
rescued, brought on board and the vessel got under 
way in the short space of eight minutes. 


Anotuer Storm at Nartcnez.—-Another storm 
visited Natchez on the 6th instant, causing consider- 
able damage to the neighbouring plantations, destroy- 
ing fences, corn, negro quarters, gins, &c. A gin- 
house near Washington was partially blown down, and 
the owner Mr. Mardis badly wounded, with a disloca- 
ted shoulder and contused hip. 

They had a severe blow at Vicksburg on the 7th 
inst. The Vicksburg Whig says that in the interior the 
storm was marked with great violence, and accom- 
panied by a severe fall of hail. The crops in a portion 
of Hinds were almost entirely destroyed, and the des- 
truction of forest trees is immense. ‘The rail road 
cars were dctaincd in consequence of the falling timber 
across the road. 


Revenur.—The revenue of the United States for 
the first five months of the present year from all 
sources, is stated in a document from the Treasury 
department to amount to 7,520,837 dollars. 


Fur Trape.—The St. Louis papers state, on the 
authority of some gentlemen from the Rocky Moun- 
tains, that two fur-traders were on their way to that 
city with fifteen thousand buffalo skins. 


Fire.—On the 9th inst.,at New Orleans, a fire 
broke out at the corner of Robin and Pecanier, street, 
which destroyed fifteen houses, mostly wooden ones, 
and a large quantity of cotton. A boy about ten years 
old, was much injured by the falling of a wall. 


Concorp Banx.—The Bank Commissioners of New 
Hampshire in investigating the affairs of the Concord 
bank, have discovered a deficiency of funds amounting 
to 30,000 dollars, and an enormous amount of debts 
for which there is no adequate security. ‘The stock- 
holders and officers of the Bank are fully liable. 


Singucar Ulshoeffer in the Court 
of Common Pleas at New York, sentenced each mem- 
ber of a jury to be fined 15 dollars, in uence 
of having sent in a sealed verdict, signed by all, bu, 


HE PRESBYTERIAN. 


from which two dissented, when in court. One 
of the two intimated that he so because his 
lifo was threatened. 


Barrisn Sreamens.—The Britannia, one of Mr. Cun- 
ard’s line, is advertised to depart from Liverpool for 
Halifax positively on the let of July. The consignees 
of the British and American Steam Navigation Com. 
pany have received advices by the Great Western that 
the new and powerful steam ship President, to be coin. 


20th of June. She will take her place in the line on 
the Ist of August, from Liverpool, and will depart from 
that port again on the Ist of. October and December. 
The British Queen will leave London on the Ist of 
July, September, and November.—N,. Y. Com. Adv. 
Trenton.—The population of Trenton, N. J., by the 
new census amounts to 6500; in 1830, it amounted to 
3924 ; including within its limits the present township 
of Ewing. 
Taunton, Mass.—The population of the town of 
Taunton, according to the census just cumpleted, is 
7524, being a decrease of 123 since the census of 1837. 


Cotonization.—The packet ship Saluda is announ- 
ced to sail from New York for Norfolk on the 20th 
July, and from the latter port for Liberia on the Ist of 
August. The price of e is $30 ; children under 
rote 3 years at half price ; the charge for passage and 
six months’ subsistence in the Colony, including medi- 
cal attendance, &c. is $60. 

Winp anv Steam.—The Great Western, steainship, 
left this city on the 9th ult., and reached Kingrood, 
Bristol, on the morning of the 24th. The packet ship 
Roscoc, Captain Huttleston, sailed on the 8th ult., and 
was telegraphed off Holyhead on the morning of the 
27th. Now as the distance from this city to Holy- 
head is about the same as from here to Bristol, it fol- 
lows, that the steamer beat the sailer 84 days only. 
On the 29th ult. the ship Hibernia, Captain Cobb, 
which sailed from this city on the morning of the 12th 
ult., was telegraphed off Holyhead, having run the dis. 
tance in 17 days. The Memphis, Captain Nickells, 
which sailed from this city on the sane day, reached 
port also on the evening of the 29th. » has, 
therefore, in the instance of these threo vessels, not had 
its usual superiority over wind.—N. Y. Ezp. 


LonGevity.—Edwin Gorham, Esq., of>Tranter’s 
Creek District, N.C., owns a negro man named Bos- 
ton, whose age is 107 years. He was inthe army in 
the Revolution as a servant to Major McClure, and re- 
lates a number of interesting anecdotes reepecting 
those times. Boston hus good eyesight, is active for a 
man of his extreme age, can walk a milc without fa- 
tigue, is fond of fishing, and amuses himself in various 
ways.— Wash. Whig. 

Genera Post Orrice.—The post office committee 
in Congress report, that the present revenue of the 
Department is barely sufficient to cover its expendi- 
tures; and recommends that further action upon all 
petitions for the establishment of additional post-roads, 
be postponed till the next session of Congress. The 
whole number of post offices on the lst of May, 1840, 
was 13,376. The annexed schedule exhibits the rela- 
tive means and condition of the Department at the 
beginning and end of a period of four years, as shown 
by the official reports, were as follows, viz: — 

July 1,1835. July 1, 1839. 
Revenue for one year, $2,993,556 $4,476,638 
Miles of road covered by ser- 


vice, 112,744 133,999 
Miles of annual mail transpor- 

tation, 25,860,486 34,406,878 
Cost of mail transportation, 1,857,773 3,194,001 
Post offices supplied, 10,776 12,780 


The increase of the revenue of the Department has 
been as fullows :— 


For the year ending the Ist of July, 1836, $385,180 
Do. do. do. 1837, 721,868 
Do. do. do. 1838, 134,472 
Do. do. do. 1839, 242,536 


Including certain suspended allowances since paid. 
—Sent. 


Navat.—The U. S. ship Lexington arrived at Nor- 
folk on ‘Tuesday, 98 days from Valpariso, and 45 from 
Rio de Janeiro. Left at Callao, the frigate Constitu. 
tion, about to sail for Valparaiso and thence to the 
Sandwich Islands. The sluop of war St. Louis had 
arrived on the coast, and sailed with despatches for 
Panama. The U.S. schvoner Shark had also arrived. 
The loss of the Sea Gull and her unfertunate officers 
and crew, are placed beyond the possibility of a donbt. 
A careful survey of the Island Diego Ramirez, (upon 
which she was supposed to have been lost,) and a close 
examination of all the contiguous pointe, with the 
usual signals of relief being ut hand manifested, too 
clearly shows that the worldly sufferings of those 
attached to this ill-fated vessel are for ever at an end. 

The U. S. ship Falmouth arrived at Norfolk on 
Wednesday morning, in 37 days from Rio de Janeiro. 
The U. S. ship Decatur was at Rio, bearing the broad 
pennant of Com. Ridgely. The U. S. ship Marion 
was, by the last accounts, at Montevideo, to sail in a 
few days for Rio, and the Enterprize was hourly ex- 
pected at the latter place from Bahia. _ 


Froripa.—Col. Builey has just returned to camp, 
after some twenty-eight days spent with great toil and 
fatigue, in beating the swamps and hammocks from 
the Ocilla to the Suwannee, and has brought with him 
ten prisoners—six women and four children. The 
men attached to the party captured, were absent hunt. 
ing. These Indians were taken by a detachment of 
sixteen men, under Captains Hall and Townsend, who, 
after the troops had destroyed the crops of corn, &c., 
determined to make one more effort afler the Indians. 

“ The captives have been treated with every huma- 
nity, the men even yiving up their horses to them on 
their return march to camp. Their own husbands 
would rather have made them pack horses upon such 
occasions.” 

Gen. Armistead has received information that there 
exists some difference among the bands of Seminole 
warriore. Sam Jones is said to be using his endea- 
vours to induce his people to submit, and several small 
bands are disposed to come in, but are restrained by 
the threats of Wild Cat and Tiger Tail. Gen. Armis. 
tead has accordingly hoisted a white flag at the posts 
south of the Suwannee, in order that those Indians who 
desire to do so, may take refuge against the parties of 
these chiefe. If they come in, they will be sent to the 
West. While making these pacific overtures, Gen. A. 
is pushing the war with vigour. Fort Mellon is to be 
established. A post has been established at the head 
of North river, which will afford effectual protection 
to those planters who were lately driven off by a party 
of thirty Indians, under Wild Cat. That daring chief 
had on the turban of Othello, taken from the actors 
whom the Indians plundered on the road from Picwu. 
lata to St. Augustine. He displayed a dress of black 
velvet, richly trimmed, to the negrves, and said he 
— not take one hundred head of cattle for it.— 
The St. Augustine News of the 12th inst. has the 
following: “We learn that Capt. Riley’s command, 
operating on the Withlacoochee, a few days since sur. 
prised an Indian camp, two warriors of which were 
killed, one man and woman and child made prisoners. 
The Indian was placed under the charge of a sentinel, 
who, falling asleep, allowed his escape. Pursuit was 
immediately made by Capt. J. B. Mason, of the Flo- 
rida Volunteers, who, being in advance of his men, was 
accidentally killed by the firing upon the escaping 
Indian. The Indians who committed the outrages in 
the neighbourhood a fortnight ago, and surrounded the 
dwellings at North River, proceeded to the settlement 
at Mandarin, and were reconnoitering about, when 
their signs were discovered. A party of gentlemen 
immediately started in pursuit, and came upon five of 
the rascals. ‘hey took to a high grass pond, and as 
the party were too small to surround it, the grass was 
fired, when the fellows escaped under the smoke. Their 
tracks were numerous in and around the settlement. 
A passenger arrived at Charleston from St. Augustine, 
informs the editor of the Southern Patriot that Col. 
Green, operating in Middle Florida, had come in con- 
tact with a party of Indians and succeeded in killing 
three warriors and a white man who was with them; 
also capturing several prisoners, 


Timser.—The Bangor Whig states that a freshet 
on the East Pranch had brought down about fourteen 
million feet of pine timber down to the boom at Lin- 
coln; making, with what was brought down by the 
spring freshet, thirty millions. Last year about a 
hundred millions arrived. This deficiency will cause 
an advance in the price of good timber before the close 
of the season. 

Rep River.—The Natchitoches Herald of the 30th 
ult., notices the arrival of a flat boat at that place from 
@ point on the upper Red River, thirty miles above the 
Kiemichi. This is the first flat boat that ever de- 
scended the Red River. The captain reports that the 
whole country watered by that river could be supplied 
with produce and provisions from above. The crops 
are abundant and great quantities of cattle are raised. 


River Pirnacy.—The New York Commercial Adver. 
tiser states that a case of piracy occurred on the Hud. 
son River a few days ago. The Schooner Carroll, 
Capt. Michaels, while off Peckskill, was boarded by 
three men in a boat, who took possession, and bronght 
the vessel to that city, and off Bedlow’s Island con. 
sented to let the captain and crew go ashore; when 
the pirates stripped and scuttled the vessel, taking out 


supposed to be of New Jersey. 


Es her rigging, apparel, &c. One of the pirates is 


Banx Nores Destrorrep.—The New Orleans Pica. 


manded by Capt. Fayrer, will be ready for trial on the| &°®* 


yune of the 11th, announces that, the day before, notes 
of the Gas Bank of that city, to the amount of $2,)78,. 
000, were destroyed by fire. ‘They had Leen called 
in and redeemed, The Picayune says: of 

“The Gas Bank has sa twenty-nine thousand 
dollars in circulation at this time. It is the intention | 
of the institution to call in all her bills, redeem them 
with specie, and hereafter depend upon her gas wurks | 
fur futare prosperity. These works are underguing | 
t improvement, and tho pects are as bright as 
the light it dispenses through the city. 

ov A Memaen ov Conoress.—We are pained 
ta: learn, sdys the Albany Evening Journal, that the 
Honorable Anson Brown, a Representative in Congress 
from the district composed of the counties of Saratoga 
Schenectady, died on Sunday weck, at his residence in 
Ballston Spa. Mr. Brown returned from Washington 
about two weeks ago, quite ill and much enfeebled, but 
it was hoped a change of air would restore him. But he 
has fallen in mid-career of a life of honour and useful- 
ness. He had lived without reproach, and died uni- 
versally lamented. 


Cramson Mexico.—We find the annexed para- 
graph in the Washington correspondence of the Jour. 
nal of Commerce, The Board of Commissioners to 
ey the claims of citizens of the United States on 

exico, will sit in this city. On the part of Mex- 
ico, Mr. Cortilio is one of the Commissioners—the 
other not having been yet appointed. The King of 
Prussia is the umpire, and is represented by his Min- 
ister here, who will decide on cases as to which the 
Board may disagree, and will receive the same com- 

tion as a Commissioner, from each of the two 
Governmcnts concerned. 


Parsentation.—A beautiful silver pitcher has been 
manufactured at Boston, by order of the nyers on 
board of the ship Poland when set on fire by lightning, 
to be presenicd tu Capt. Anthony asa grateful acknow- 
ledgment of the coolness, energy, and presence of mind 
exhibited by him under the most perilousci tances 
It has on one side a Roman civic wreath, with the in- 
scription—* Ob cives servatos;” and on the other, the 
arms of the United States, with the following inscrip- 
tion—“ Presented to Captain Caleb Anthony, by the 
passengers who were on board of the ship Poland when 
struck by lightning at sea, the 16th of May, 1840.” A 
similar pitcher is to be presented to the captain of the 
Clifton, who rescued the passengers from the burning 
ship. 

Important Surcicat Orgration For ConsuMPTION 
or THE Lunos.—There is no disease that has claimed 
and received a greater shure of attention than Pulmo- 
nary Consumption, and with what success, the public 
is but too well aware; any remedy therefore that may 
offer but partial advantages in this fatal malady should 
be received with favour. We understand an operation 
was performed upon Mr. John Beitzel, of Kensington, 
on the 15th of May last, which promises entire suc- 
cess. The disease was in the right side, a great por- 
tion of the lung being occupied by an abscess which 
communicated with the cavity of the chest—the diag- 
nosis being based upon physical exploration, The 
operation was performed by Dr. J. P. Bethell, in pre- 
sence of Drs. J. E. Taylor, J. K. Knorr, C. Baker, G. 
W. Patterson, and T. A. Reilly. An incision was 
made about three inches long between the sixth and 
seventh ribs; a gum elastic tube was introduced into 
the cavity of the abscess, and the pus drawn off by 
means of a pump. ‘I'he orifice was kept open and the 
tube applied until the pus (which amounted to 24 
ounces) was entirely removed. The patient imme- 
diately after the operation became entirely relieved ; - 
his cough subsided, and his respiration became easy. 
He is nuw convalescent, having had no bad symptons 
since the operation, and remains under the care o 
Drs. Bethel! and Taylor.—Philad. Ing. 


Tae Wisconsin Inquirer of 
the 3d says :—There are now assembled at Fort Win- 
nebago about 1500 United States troops for the pur- 
pose of insuring a peaceful removal of the Winnebago 
Indians. They were consccrated at that point be- 
cause the Rock River band had been refused to come 
into council. Since the arrival of the troops, however, 
they have mostly come in and gone down the Wiscon- 
sin river in pursuance of an arrangement with Gen. 
Atkinson. No fears need now be entertained of diffi- 
culty with this tribe. 

The Globe says, despatches have been received at 
the War Department from Brig. Gen. Atkinson, an- 
nouncing the removal of seventeen hundred Winneba- 
goes, of the bands of the Portage, to the lands allotted 
them west of the Mississippi river. The presence of 
a thousand regulars prevented any manilestation of 
the opposition anticipated from tem. 


Tue Crors.—Lyford’s Baltimore Price Current of 
Saturday says: We learn from a gentleman who has 
just returned from an excursion through several of the 
countics of the Eastern Shore of this State, that the 
crops of wheat are uniforin in their healthful appear- 
ance, and give promise of a most abundant yield. If 
the fly, or any other insect has been amongst the 
stalks, no injury has resulted therefrom. The rye isin 
appearance quite the reversc; the stalks also are few. 

he young corn begins to look well. The early part 
of the season was rather unfavourable, and the stunted 
stalks wore a blighted cast, but have subsequently re- 
covered, and were as promising now as the wheat. Ac- 
counts fiom Frederick, the adjoining county on the 
West, speak in favourable terms of a great wheat har. 
vest, and such, in fact, are the accounts generally, par- 
ticularly from the Western States. Farmers in some 
of the lower counties of Virginia are already cradling 
their wheat, which is in good condition; and one crop 
(from Elizabeth City) is expected to be in this market 
by the first proximo. 


Tue Rost Stue.—The Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society has offered premium of $100, in addition to the 
sum of $20, previously offered, to the author of the 
most successful minethod of destroying the slug which 
infests the rose bush, without injury to the bush or its 
foliage. This premium was offered at the suggestion 
of a gentlemen who volunteered to contribute $50 to 
the object. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


By the arrival of the Great Western at New York, 
from Bristol, which place she left on the 4th, we have 
English papers up to the day of her departure. The 
Western has made this passage from Bristol to New 
York in fourteen days and a few hours. She brings 
a large number of passengers, among them are M. de 
Bacourt, the new French minister to this country; 
Mr. Ogden, Consul of the United States at Liverpool; 
and Mr. B. Rush, Secretary of the American Legation 
at London, who, it is said, is the bearer of important 
despatches from Mr. Stevenson. He proceeded direct 
to Washington, immediately on landing. 

The following is a compendium of the intelligence 
brought by the Western. 

The political news by this arrival is not very im- 
portant. The motion of Mr. Villiers in the House of 
Commons to take into consideration the Corn Laws, 
was rejected on the 2d inst., by a large majority. 

Cotton had declined 4d. The fullowing extract 
from a circular prepared tor the departure of the Great 
Western, gives the latest accounts, as to the money, 
grain, and American stock markets: 

London, Wednesday, 3d June, 1840.—We have still 
to report the same quietness in the produce markets 
that we noticed in our last reports, under date the 
23d ultimo, The stock of bullion in the Bank of Eng- 
land increases very slowly, and the Foreign Exchan- 
ges me as yet, very slight symptoms of improve- 
ment. 

Prospects for the corn crops, however, are brighter, 
the weather for the last month has been favourable, 
and leads to the expectation of an early, and, we trast, 
on that account, an abundant harvest. 

Flour and Wheat.—The fine weather has depressed 
both. Western Canal is worth about 36s. to 37s. per 
bbl. in bond about 10s. less. Duty on Foreign Wheat 
16s. 8d. per quarter, equal to 10s. 4d. per bbl. of flour. 

Stocks.—Alabama Sterling Bonds, 5 per cent. 1859, 
79. Illinois Dollar Bonds, 6 per cent. 1870, 74. In. 
diana Dollar, 5 per cent. 1864, 67. Ditto Sterling, 
1863, 82. Maryland Sterling, 5 per cent. 83. Loui- 
siana Sterling Bonds, 5 per cent. 1844 to 1852, 89. 
New York State Stock, 5 per cent. 1845, to 1860, 86, 
Ditto 6 per cent. 944. Ditto City 5 per cent. 1851 to 
1860, 794. Ohio State Stock, 6 per cent. 1850 to 
1860, 92. Pennsylvania State Stock, 5 per cent. 1854 
to 1865, 77. Massachusetts Sterling Bonds, 5 per 
cent. 1868, 161. United States Bank shares, J5i. 15s. 
Ditto Bonds, 6 per cent. 1841 to 1842,98. American 
Stocks, continue without demand. We quote, above, 
the prices at which they are offered, but some would 
not find buyers even at a reduction, if sales forced. 
Money in demand at 5 per cent. 

Reports were current in London and Paris of the 
death of the King of Prussia; but they needed confir- 
mation. In fact, the latest accounts, in letters of May 
25, from Berlin, were that the King was a little better. 

Ata meeting of the “Society for the Extinction of 
the Slave Trade,” held on the Ist of June, the chair 
was taken by Prince Albert, who made a neat speech 
in very fair —_ and announced himself an annual 
subscriber of £100. The society’s plan is in accord- 
ance with the ideas of Mr. Buxton, recently promul- 
gated in this paper. 

In the House of Commons on Tuesday, Mr. Villiers 
made a motion that the House resolve itself into a 


a division, the numbers were, in favour of the motion 
187, and against it 300—majority 123. This for a 
time puts an end to the corn-law agitation. 

The London Globe of the 2d inst., statcs that the 
gold medal given by the King of the French annually 
at the close of the exhibition, to the artist who has 
merited that distinction, has this year been presented 
to Mr. Healy, a young American artist, who has ex- 
hibited pictures in London for several years, and been 
employed in painting a likeness of Louis Philippe. 
York Minster was again partially destroyed by fire 
on the 20th May. The Yorkshire Gazctte states that 
the Minster was not insured. Various estimates have 
been formed of the extent of the injury which the fabric 
hae sustained, varying from £15,000 to £25,000. 

— the deaths announced in the English papers, 
- that of the celebrated Sir Sidney Smith.. He died at 

aris, 
The Bank of England has made its quarterly re- 
turns, which show a steady increase of specie in her 
vaults, It is believed that a great quantity of counter. 
feit notes on the Bank of England are in circulation 
at and near Birmingham, and the traffic in base coin 
is also carried on to a scrious extent. 


The Queen's birth day was celebrated on the 25th 
ult., with great splendour. The public buildings in 
Loudon were illuminated with gas in the evening, and 
the effect was represented as being magnificent beyond 
description. The Queen held a drawing room at St. 
James’ Palace. She is now in her twenty-first year. 


Her Majesty, through Lord Belhaven, Chief Com. 
missioner to the General Assembly of Scotland, has 
presented the munificent royal donation of for 
the propagation of the gospel in the Highlands. 

There is an attempt to open the National Gallery 
aud British Museum upon the Sabbath, for the accom. 
modation of those persons who cannot visit these places 
during the week days. 

Courvoirier, the valet and supposed murderer of 
Lord William Russell, has had his final examination, 
and is committed to Newgate to await his trial. 

There appears to be considerable excitement about 
the treatment of Feargus O’Connor, who was impri- 
soned in York Castle for a political offence. He has 
been placed with felons, and has not fared much better. 
There is a petition before parliament for his removal, 
presented by Mr. Sergeant Talfourd. 

The crops appear to be doing remarkably well 
throughout England, but trade is generally as as 
it can be, 

Nothing has appeared touching the North-eastern 
Boundary. Some weeks since Lord Russell informed 
Parliament that the Ministry were reflecting on a reply 
to Mr. Van Buren’s proposition. By this ship a spe- 
cial messenger has come out with despatches for the 
British Minister, and it is supposed on the above sub- 


ject. 

Expenses of Her Majesty’s Marriage.—The amount 
to be defrayed out of the public fund for the expense 
of Her Majesty’s marriage is £9,426; of which 
£4,708 were spent in altering the Chapel Royal of St. 
James’s; £680 for illuminating the public offices; 
£2,115 for opening all the theatres. The last item in, 
the account is £1,753, being the expenses incurred for 
the journey of His Royal Highness Prince Albert to 
this country. 

It is stated in the Journal of Antwerp that on the 4th 
of May a fire broke out at Nowgorodsk, in the govern. 
ment of Minsk, which destroyed 473 houses, as well as 
the Greek Russian Church, the Roman Catholic Church 
and the Synagogue. 

The Naples correspondent of the Courrier Francais, 
writes on the 14th alt.—‘* The sulphur question is 
nearly settled. The monopoly is to be annulled, and the 
English are to be indemnified for the losses they have 
sustained,” 

The French ship La Wise was lost near the light 
house in Table Bay, Cape of Good Hope, about the 
10ih of March. She was bound from Maritius to Bor- 
deaux, with sugar and coffee. The captain, mate, and 
other persons to the number of 20, lost their lives. 

The mails brought by the Smyrna packet, state that 
in Constantinople, up to the 7th of May, the arrange- 
ment of the dispute with Mehemet Ali had not made a 
step in advance,—Letters from Beyruth, on the other 
hand, stated that although the preparations for war had 
not relaxed, Ibrahim evinced no intent of marching 
forward. 

The plague is frightfully on the increase in Alexan- 
dria, and the warlike preparations of the Pacha are 
completely at a stand. 

The project for steam navigation between Havre 
and New York appears to be in a fair way of being re- 
alized. A subscription has been commenced for the 
building of two boats, and the Government has agreed 
to pay 240,000 fr. yearly to each boat and receive the 
postages. A basin has been commenced for the use of 
the largest, but it will require two years to construct 
the two boats. 

The steam ship Britannia, the second of Mr. Cunard’s 
line, was advertised to leave Liverpool on the Ist of 


July. 

The French expedition to Algiers has proved a fail- 
ure. Marshal Vallee is recalled. 

Death of the King of Prussia.—The Postscript of 
our Paris letter, dated Saturday evening, announces 
the arrival of a telegraphic despatch in the aflernoon 
of that day, with the intelligence of the demise of His 
Majesty, Frederick William, King of Prussia. It ap- 
pears that, feeling the approach of death, the King de- 
sired to see his army defile before him for the last 
time. His bed was accordingly carried to a window, 
whence by reflection in a mirror, he was enabled to 
take a last adieu ofhis army. Immediately after the 
ceremony, the King placed the regal power in the 
hands of his son, and the day following rendered his 
last sigh. His majesty was born August 3, 1770, and 
consequently was in his 70th year. He married in 
1793, Louisa, Princess of Mecklenburg Strelitz, who 
died broken hearted, on the invasion of Prussia by the 
French, in 1810. He succeeded his father Frederick 
William IL. on November 16, 1797, and is succeeded 
by his eldest son, the Crown Priuce, under the title of 
Frederick William 1V., now in the 45th year of his age. 

RUSSIA, 

The Circassians continue to be successful against 
their oppressors, from whom they have recently cap- 
tured all the forts, not forgetting to put the Russian 
garrisons to death; but one named Taubs is reported 
still in the hands of Russia, although expected short! 
to share the same fate of the others. Several Polis 
deserters, and among them some officers, are said to be 
in the ranks of the Circassians. The Russians on the 
other hand hate Jespatched two eighty gun ships to 
the coasts of Circassia with troo 

The failure of the Russian expedition to Khiva is 
supposed to have operated favourably in bringing about 
a reconciliation between the Shah of Persia and Great 
Britain, ‘The Shah having Jess hope of support from 
Russia, after her recent humiliations, has renounced 
all intention of proceeding aguinst Herat. Dost Ma- 
hommed, the deposed monarch of Caboul, who fled in- 
to Bokhara, in the hope of intriguing with Russia and 
the Tartar King, has been kept in custody by the lat- 
ter, who offers to give him up tothe English govern. 
ment “on terms.” At all events the advance of the 
Muscovite toward Caboul has received a check from 
which he will not easily recover. 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 


From the Cape of Good Hope we have advices to the 
12th April. The papers contain a confirmation of the 
news last received on the subject of the engagement 
between the Datch commander and the Dingaan Caf. 
fres. ‘Lhe loss of the latter in this battle is stated to 
have been thirty thousand, while the former had but 
fifteen killed. Dingaan had saved himself narrowly 
by flight, and Panda, his relation, was in quiet posses. 
sion of the throne. It was thought that the exiled 
sovereign would endeavour to excite the neighbouring 
chiefs to an invasion of his kingdom, with the view of 
expelling the usurper. 

Death of six hundred Slaves by Suffocation —The 
Cape of Good Hope Shipping List, received by the last 
arrival, contains the following dreadful account of the 
loss of seven hundred slaves, and subsequent wreck of 


the slaver:— 


two slavers, one a ship and the other a brig, were 
wrecked in Mozambique harbour during a hurricane 
from the south-east, but the crews of both, and two 
hundred slaves on board the brig, were saved. The 
ship had arrived the preceding day, and had not taken 
in any slaves. It was reported of the brig, which was 
commanded by a Spaniard, that she originally had on 
board nine hundred slaves; but during a hurricane (in 
the prosecution of her voyage) the hatches were bat- 
tened down, and on opening them after the hurricane 
had subsided, it was discovered that three hundred of 
the slaves had dicd from suffocation and want of food. 


down a second time; the consequence of which was an 
additional three hundred slaves perished from the same 
causes, and one hundred of the remaining three hun- 
dred slaves died on the passage to Mozambique har. 
bour, whither she repaired for the purpose of getting a 
further supply.” 

The same paper, under the head of “ Portu 
Slavers—Further Captures,” states that the brig Ama- 
zona Constante, of about 200 tone, captured in the Mo- 
zambique Channel, Feb. 23, by H. M. 8. Modeste, and 
sent into Simon’s Bay, originally had of slaves 650, 
which about fifty are su to have died during the 

Another vessel, with four hundred slaves on 


committee to take into consideration the Act 9 or - 
IV.; regulating the importation of foreign grain. 


voyage. 
board, had also been captured by H. M.8. Modeste, 


“ The last accounts from the Mozambique state that} Life, 


The gale re-commencing, the hatches were battened| th¢*? 


and was hourly expected to in Simon’s Bay; 


besides which she had run « vessel on shore, where 
she hed become a wreck ; 
six handred Spanish dollars had been taken out of her. 

The slave trade ap the east coast continued with its 
usual spirit, and the Age gps whaler, the Eliza, 
Lopez master, had, while lying in Mocamba, (twelve 
miles south of Mozambique harbour,) conveyed on 
board two hundred slaves, the duty, of seven ish 
dollars per head, being evaded; upon which intelli- 
gence the acting rnor at Mozambique despatched 
two armed boats after her, but they being 
ammunition were kept off, and the vessel sailed with 
her cargo, bound to the Brazils. At Quillimaine the 
slave trade there was carried on with the greatest ac- 
tivity, and at Mozambique harbour it was calculated 
that, during the — months ending December last, no 
less than 12,000 slaves had been exported from that 
harbour alone. 


FROM MEXICO. 


The schooner Oceano, arrived at New Orleans from 
Campeachy, which place she left on the 3d instant, 
but only brings dates to the 30th ult. The papers 
give full details of the progress the Federalists were 
making in the siege of that place. The captain of the 
Oceano states that the town of Campeachy, after a 
bombardment of five days, surrendered to the Federal- 
ists on the 2d of June. On the 3d, the victors were 
to take possession of the town, and the government 
troops sent to Vera Cruz. The Federalists intended 
marching upon Tobasco, where a fone part of the 
population had declared in favour of that party. A 
detachment of 400 men, from Tobasco, was on its 
march wo reinforce the garrison at Campeachy, whea 
the order was countermanded. 

The above intelligence is confirmed by the captain 
of the schr. Wetter, arrived at New Orleans trom 
Tampico, who reports that the news of the capture of 
Campeachy had reached that place, and 
much enthusiasm in favour of the Federal cause. 

The British steamer Argyle has also arrived at 
New Orleans from Vera Cruz, bringing advices to the 
Sth inst. A letter of that date says that a veseel arri- 
ved there from Campcachy, bringing intelligence that 
the town would have tu capitulate on the 3d inst. if 

rnment did not send relief. The = 

reported to be blockaded by two Federal shi 
From thence they will naturally proceed to Vera Cruz, 
where no opposition can be presented, as the town and 
port is entirely un by troops, and the Fede. 
ralists have many friends there as well as at Tam- 
pico, The success of the Federal cause will improve 
commercial affairs, as in that event the oppressive duty 
of 15 per cent., which has paralyzed commerce will be 
repealed. 


FROM CHINA. 


The New York Commercial Advertiser, —~ 

We have a file of Singapore papers to the of 
February inclusive. ‘They contain no later news from 
Canton than we have had before, but in the copious 
extracts they give from Canton papers, we find an 
item of intelligence which we have not before seen 
mentioned. 

It appears that by orders from the high commis- 
sioner, the hoppo, on the 22d of January, visited three 
American ships, the Ann McKim, Valparaiso, and 
Lintin, on board which he found only some cases of 
wine, and sixty-one boxes of dollars—forty-seven on 
board the first, four on board the second, and ten on 
board the third, ainounting in all to some 100,000 dol- 
lars, with which the captains said they desired to buy 
cargo for export. That, dissatisfied and suspicious on 
account of the smallness of the sum, the commissioner 
ordered the hoppo to take the money out of the ships, 
and place it under scal, in the consoo treasury, giving 
strict orders to the hong merchants to furnish no more 
cargo to the ships than the amount would pay for.— 
The following is the conclusion of the hoppo’s edict 
i in pursuance of the commissioner’s command : 

At the same time let the said principal security 
merchants and others examine clearly if Lopa’s ship 

Valparaiso} be bona fide an American ship or not.— 

f an American ship, let her be treated in the same 
way as the Ann McKim and Lintin, but if the ship 
is of any other nation, let the same forthwith be clear- 
ly reported to us, that she be immediately driven out 
of the port! Do not (oh! ye hong merchants) involve 
yourselves in this matter, or by seeking to conceal, or 
on connivance, bring fatal consequences upun your- 
selves ! 

Hasten! hasten! A special edict! 


MARRIED. 


On the I Ith inst. by the Rev. John N. C. Grier, Mr. 
Ricuarp B. Park, of East Caln, to Miss Ex. Louisa, 
daughter of Rev. J, N. C. Grizr, of Brandywine Ma- 
nor. All of Chester county, Pennsylvania. 


DIED. 


At Montrose, Susquchanna county, Pennsylvania, 
on the 14th inst., of pulmonary consumption, Mrs. 
Mannina, wife of the Rev. Samuel Manning. 


BOARD OF PUBLICATION, 


Correction.—The acknowledgment of Twenty-six 
dollars eight cents, on the 13th inst., should have been 
from the West Kishacoquillas church, instead of the 
East Kishacoquillas church. 
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He phints the sky 


of Brighouse, the surgeons 


HEALTH AND INDOLENCE AT 
ch SIDE OF A LADY. 
sat Lady, rise not yet, 
o’er your head 


wave their wings of gold. 


Oh Lady, lay 
ist not to 
That artful syren sings; 
No téngue the countless woes can tell, 
That in her train she brings. 
Then, Lady, rise! the morning air 
ye languid frame shall brace, 
all give new vigour to your sie 
And | beauty “tied face. 
‘The eastern skies are tinged with gold, 
_.. Rich masic fills the air, 3 
‘s perfume on the morning breeze, 
And beauty every where. 


Oh waste not thus the morning's prime, 
Nor'let me call in vain; | 
Think, Lady, think, if now refused, 
I-ne’er may call agzin. 
_ Disease even now, with secret power, 
_. Is busy at your heart, 
Has plucked the roses from your cheek, 
And cankered every part. 
e Lady heard the warning voice, 
‘Her heart was filled with dread ; 
Her curtains slowly she unclosed, 
And raised her languid head. 
With ahxious eyes she gazed aroand, 
Then tried in vain to rise, 
While Indolence, with gentle force, 
ressed down her weary eyes. 
With chains invisible, though strong, 
She kept her in her power, 
Nor was that Lady seen again 
____ In garden, hall, or bower. 
1 , June 1, 1840. 


THE SETTING SUN. 
ow fine has the day been, how bright was the sun, 
ow lovely ahd joyful the course thathe run, 
ough he rose in a mist when his race he begun, 
And there followed some droppings of rain! 
Bat now the fair traveller’s come to the west, 
His rays are all gold, and his beauties are best; 
y as he sinks to his rest, 
And foretells a bright rising again. 


Just such is the Christian: his course he begins _ 
Like the sun in a mist, when he mourns for his sins, 
‘melts into tears; then he breaks out and shines, 
And travels his heavenly way : 
But when He comes nearer to finish his race, 
Like a fine setting sun, he looks richer in grace, 
‘tid gives a sure hope, at the end of his days, 
Of rising in brighter array. Warrs. 
TO A WATERFOWL. 
... Whither, ’midst falling dew, 
While:glows the heavens with the last steps of day, 


Far, through their rosy depths, dost thou pursue, 
Thy solitary way ! 


Vainly the fowler’s eve 
Might mark thy distant flight to do the wrong, 
’ darkly painted on the crimson sky, 
y figure floats along. 
Seek’st thou the plashy brink 
Of weedy lake, or marge of river wide, | 
Or where the rocking billows rise and sink 
On the chafed ocean side 7? 


There is a Power whose care 
‘TWaches thy way along that pathless coust— 
The désert and illimitable air—_ 

Lone wandering, but not lost. 


__ _All day thy wings have fanned, 
At that far height, the cold thin atmosphere, 
Yet stoop not, weary, to‘the'welcome land, 
Though'the dark night is near. 
Sage in ind s samme home, 
shalt tb 1 a summer home, and rest, 
nd scream among thy fellows; reeds shall bend, 
Soon, o’er thy sheltered ncst. 


Thou'rt gone, the abyss of heaven 
‘Hath swallowed up the form on on my héart 
Deeply hath sung the lesson thou hast given, 
And shal! not soon depart. 


He who, from zone to zone, 
Guides through the boundles sky thy certain flight, 
In the on that I must tread alone, 

Will my steps aright. 


‘PHYSIOLOGICAL PHENOMENON. 

The‘ ¢ase of Thomas Bradley, of Deighton, still 
continues to attract much attention. e have re- 
ceived the following particulars from an individual 

who has been to the place and made inquiry into 
the circumstance, and also respecting the previous 
‘habits of the sleeper. ‘Thomas Bradley is the son 
of John and Martha Bradley, of Deighton, near 
Huddersfield. He was born on the 4th of Novem- 
ber 1817, and was consequently 22 years of age 
last birth-day. He stood five feet ten inches high, 
weighed about eleven stone, and was particularly 
straight and well-made. From his birth till he 
was fifteen years of age he was not subject to any 
‘serious disease, and none of the family were ever 
subject to fits. When in his sixteenth year he 
fell into™a sleep which continued nine weeks. In 
the same year he again relapsed imto a sleep 
‘which continued withont intermission forty weeks. 
‘During this long period he was greatly emaciated, 
‘and a considerable length of time elapsed before 
he was able to stand alone; he, however, gradually 
recovered, regained his strength, and continued in 
good health ‘up to the latter end of August of last 
“year, when he became more than usually drowsy, 
with loss of appetite. On Friday the 30th of that 
month, whilst ‘at his tea in the rnoon, he again 
‘sunk into sleep, in which he has ever since re- 
mained, being a period of ony tee weeks last 
Friday. His parents, acting under the instructions 
‘of. Mr. ‘Lockwood, of Kirkheaton, and Mr. Jones, 
who have attended him, 
n ‘enabled to keep him in a better condi- 


‘have 


“tion than on the previous occaeion. His position 


“gists chiefly of beef tea, given in minute portions, 
‘which on reaching the top of the gullet, is swal- 


— down by a convulsive effort. By this means 
he receives sufficient sustenance for the state he is 


"jn.—Bradford Observer. 
POULTRY. 
“There is many a good housewife that can roast 
“or boil a chicken, turkey, or goose to admiration, 


“that doés not understand determining the age of 
‘the fowls they are to cook, and hence serious mis- 
“€iikes' sometimes occur ; part of the chick«n pie, or 


‘one’of the brace of roasted fowls being overdone, 
‘While the other is utterly unfit for the table. They 
‘who undertake to cook a pullet with it maternal 


pe ange of the third remove orspit'a ten months 
duc 


or goose by the side of their grandsires, will 
obably -be -unsuccessful in producing a dish to 
ir satisfaction. 
‘The breast bone of a fow! gives one of the surest 
‘indications of the age of the bird. If it is soft and 
bends or gives easily, the fow! is young if itis 
“hard ‘and inflexible, whatever may be the quality 
of the bird in other réspects, time will be required 
to cook it. Much may also be known by the ap- 
of the toes and feet—those of the young 
ing usually perfect ‘and flexible, while older 


“ones rarely have their feet in that state. In young 


the cavity under the wings is very tender, 
Serweb between the toes thin and partially trans- 
and if the head of a-pin is passed along the 

or sides the skin will readily tear like fine 

per under aknife. By attending to these points, 


and old. , is widely 


t.—Albany 


and Observer. 
THE BED. 


at times be avoided, as the 
time requi cooking in ‘any manner, youn 


‘VESOVIUS, HERCULANEUM AND POMPEII, 
IN 1839. 


Whoever sojourns at Naples, were it only but a 
day, experiences the irresistible desire of going to 
see what is passing at the bottom of that crater 
which perpetually It is especially towards 
evening, when the sun has disappeared beneath the 

izon, that the vapors of Vesuvius assume a denser 
tint, and deck iis summit with a bouquet of bright- 
er whiteness. At Resina you find horses, donkeys, 
and conductors, who convey travellers half way up 
the mountsins to the spot called the “ Hermitage.” 
This first ride is not an uninteresting one. Here 
nature ia not yet dead. You pass through vine- 
yards, planted in ashes, which yield the celebrated 
Lacrhyma Christa wine, two sorts of which there 
are much inferior to their fame; then come some 
nameless trees, the foremost sentinels of vegetation, 
which the next eruption will devour, and, lastly, 
you reach the “Hermitage,” surrounded on all 
sides, save one, by the lava of 1794, 1810, 1813 and 
1822. Here you alight, and entera region of 
chaos. No more trees, vegetation, birds, or insects 
are to be seen. Every thing is dark, bristling with 
points, rent into deep and rugged fractures, cover- 


your feet before they burn them. You are now at 
the foot of the cone; all that remains to be done is 
to ascend vertically along the external sides of the 
volcano halting on your way to cast a glance ata 
lateral plateau, called La Somma, which was no 
doubt, at one time, the main focus of Vesuvius. 


If your heart has not failed you along this ladder 


| of dried lava, you will reach the top of the volcano | 


in three quarters ofanhour. Here the sight begins 
—a terrible, original, and unexpected one, notwith- 
standing all the descr:ptions given of it. Imagine 
a funnel five hundred métres deep, whose upper 


| edges present innumerable crevices, whilst from the 


lower part rise clouds of sulphurous vapour, which 
escape by numberless apertures, bordered with dust 
of a lively orange colour. If you stup to admire in 


| the distance the city of Naples softly spreading 


round the gulf, and at your feet the ever smoking 
crater, you feel the fire penetrating your boots, and 
the guide will urge you to walk, in order to avoid 
accidents. The ground, when strongly struck, 
yields a certain metallic sound, and as you go 
round the mountain you meet with gaping aper- 


| tures, at the bottom of which burnsa red and fattish 


flame. I have plunged into one of these pitsa long 
chesnut-tree stick, fresh cut, and covered its still 
with moist bark, and it has instantly caught fire. Ae 
you kneel before those infernal gates to ascertain 
their depth you distinctly perceive witoin hand-reach 
theflame core upon itself, dense, quiet,and al- 
most limpid; it discharges cloudsof sulphuric acid 
gas, which excite a cough, and soon compel the obser- 
ver to quit the spot. The ground, if such a name can 
be given tothe dangerous floor which covers the 
orifice of the volcano, is strewed with grey lava, 
ashes, melting sulphur, and pyrite substances, 
whence escapes, at intervals, a white smoke, which 
affects your eyes and Jungs, and yet you cannot re- 
tire without reluctance from that awful scene. One 
can scarcely conceive how that crater, so narrow 
in its lower part, has vomited heapsof lava large 
enough to form a mountain four times as bulky as 
the Vesuvius itself, without mentioning the ashes, 
small pebbles, and masses of boiling water, which 
the wind has sometimes carried to enormous dis- 
tances, 

Notwithstanding its fearful aspect, the Vesuvius 
may be easily approached even when its eruptions 
take place. The lava itself, whose progress is 80 
formidable and inflexible, advances with extreme 
slowness. One has time to avoid or fly before it. 
The slightest obstacle stops it; it turns round ob- 
jects, burns them if they be combustible, and enve- 
lopes and petrifies them as it cools, ifthey be not so. 
Thus it is that the city of Herculaneum has been 
sealed into a semi-metallic mass, and, as it were, 
cast in the lava which now covers it. Pompeii has 
disappeared under a discharge from Vesuvius, under 
a shower of ashes and little stones which-have gra- 
dually, though rapidly, covered it, just as certain 
Alpine villages disappear beneath the snow in our 
severe winters. Such is the reason why so much 
money has been expended in uncovering but a few 
small parts of Herculaneum, namely its theatre, 
which continues hid in utter darkness; whilst a 
third part of Pompeii has been cleared, exhibits it- 
self to the open sky, and renders us contemporary 
with its inhabitants. Let us, therefore, hasten 
down the Vesuvius ahd view its rav which 
have been miraculously preserved for us in its whole 
splendour, a city of thirty thousand souls buried for 
eighteen hundred years past. 

Herculaneum and Pompeii seem both very dis- 
tant from the focus of Vesuvius. They are now 
separated from it by inhabitants and cultivated 
spaces which have been conquered from the lava 
and recovered from the volcano. The village of 
Portici is built upon the roofs of the first of those 
two cities, which was petrified on the day of its 
death, and into the tomb of which one decends as 
into a mine, by a sort of shaft, ending at the theatre 
where, it is conjectured, the inhabitants were as- 
sembled when the eruption surprised them. It was 
in 1689 that the ruins of the city made their a 
pearance for the first time in an excavation made 
at random, which was resumed in 1720 and finally 
organised in 1738 with admirable success. The 
discovery of the theatre and of every thing else has 
taken place since that period. The theatre is of 
Greek architecture, it is ornamented with a fine 
front, and with marble columns standing on the 
stage itself; the spectators occupied twenty-one 
rows of steps, with a gallery above embellished with 
bronze statues. 

One can still distinguish the places alloted to the 
magistrates, the scene behind which the actors 
withdrew, and a number of objects which excite in 
the traveller mingled astonishment and emotion. 
There are also at Herculaneum a Forum surround- 
ed with porticoes and temples, which are almost all 
of them damaged, and a gaol with old rusty iron 
bars, 'o which the prisoners were chained—a mel- 
ancholy feature of all times and places,and a mon- 
otonous emblem of human society at all periods. 
As you leave these excavations, which have as yet 
made little progress, and cannot be much extended 
without endangering the safety of Portici, you dis- 
tinctly perceive several strata of lava, proving be- 
yond a doubt that Herculaneum was drowned in re- 
peated eruptions of Vesuvius. 

The difficulty of carrying on the excavations at 
so great a depth, and under the very foundation of 
a new town, has caused the ruins of Herculaneum 
to be almost abandoned for those of Pompeii, which 
present a far more striking interest. At Herculan- 
eum there are only catacombs. At Pompeii the 
Romans entirely revive; the houses stand and are 
furnished and ornamented with picturesque paint- 
ings, the cellars are stocked as well as the tables; 
in more than one dwelling the dinner has been 
found on the table, and the skeletons of the guests 
round it, and then you enter every where on the 
same floor; and as the ashes, which lie buta few 
méters thick upon the ancient buildings, are clear- 
ed, the town appears, as our come to light again 
when the snow melts in mounteinous countries. 
You arrive by a suburb wholly lined with Roman 
tombs, and walk over a Roman pavement, worn out 
by Roman vehicles; you may enter the inn; there 
are the stables, with the rings to fasten the horses ; 
close by is the farrier, with his sign vver his door. 
If you penetrate into one of those tombs, you will 
find urns, containing ashes, hair, and fragments of 
calcined bones. Every where are displayed inscrip- 
tions, unaffected, dignified, and touching, such as 
the epitaph dedicated by a woman to her husband: 
— Servilia, to the friend of her soul.” Let us 
advance; we arein the town. To the right of the 
gate you behold the guardian’s sentry-box cut into 
the stone. ‘I‘ake the footway, for there are foot- 
ways at Pompeii, Roman footways, with posts at 
intervals on both sides, footways wherein one ceases 
not to gaze on wheel-ruts, made eighteen hundred 
years ago. 

Whom do you wish to be taken to? You have 
but to speak—the names are written on the door of 
every house, in large red letters. Here is an 
apothecary’s shop, with his drugs in phials, with 
surgical instruments and balsams still yielding a 
smell. Here are far different things! Enter, 
you have nothing to fear; but I dare not tell 
you where you are, unless you have perceived*the 
sign over the door. What think you of it!—and 
et facing one of those houses stands a temple of 
esta ! 


| 


Let us, then, pay a few visits; we are in a baker's 


ed with scoria, of a sulphurous smell, which tear | 


THE PRESBYTERIAN, 


shop, and here is the flower-grindstone ; suppose 4 
stone suger loaf, covered with an extinguisher also 
of stonee—rub the one against the other, atter throw- 
ing some corn between them, and you have 4 
Roman mill. This wretched piece of machinery 
was entrusted to the hands of slaves. But I have 
reserved a surprise for you; here is some bread—do 
you read the baker’s name hollowed wut of that 
carbonised pancake; take and break it. Open that 
cupboard, you will find there preserved olives, dried 
figs, lintels, and eatabies of ali descriptiona 
saucepan has been carried to the Naples Museum, 
containing a piece of meat, as well preserved as by 
Mr. Appert’s process. Whata number of meals 
Vesuvius interrupted on that woful day! 

I nevertheless, do not think that the Romans were 
great eaters. I have carefully explored a number of 
kitchens and dining roums at Pompeii, and I have 
found, even in the richest houses, but verytrifling 
cooking apparatus, and miniature table utensils. 
Their plates were real saucers, and the tables upon 
which the dinner was served up but little stands, 
in general of stone or marble, which could hold 
but one dish atatime. The guests lay down around 
as soldiers round their mess. What is admirable, 
delighttul, charming, and overwhelming to us bar- 
barians of the nineteenth century, is the exquisite 
pureness and delicacy of shape of all the utensils 
which served in Roman domestic life. One must 
see those candelabras, lamps, vases of al] sizes, those 
charming little bronze calefactors (for everything 
was of bronze,) those tripods, scales, beds, chairs, 
those graceful and so ingeniously wrought shields 
which fill up whole rooms at the Naples Museum. 
One must, above all, see the toilet arsenal of the Ro- 
man ladies, their combs, toothpicks, curling irons, 
and the pots of vegetable or mineral rouge found in 
a boudoir. ‘Thus the Roman ladies used rouge and 
deceived people, just as is practised now-a-days; 
they wore, like our ladies those necklaces, rings, 
and ridiculous earrings which ad: nothing to beauty 
and diminish not ugliness. How times resemble one 
another, in spite of the space that separates them. 

Above thirty streets of Pompeii are now restored 
to light; it is a third part of the town. .The walls 
which furmed its ancient inclosure have been recog- 
nized, a magnificent amphitheatre, a theatre, a 
forum, the temple of Isis, that of Venus, and a num- 
ber of other buildings have been cleared. The 
secret stairs by-which the priests of those times 
slily crept to prompt the oracles have been detect- 
ed, Ou beholding so many monuments which dis- 
play in so lively a manner the importance of public 
| the independence of private life among the Ro- 
mans, it is impossible to resist a feeling of sadnes- 
and melancholy. Behold, along that fall of earth, 
the vestige of the breast of a woman who was 
buried alive, and stiffened by death—behold the 
stones of that well, worn by the rubbing of the ropes 
—examine that guardhouse, covered with carica- 
tures of soldiers—one might suppose that the Ro- 
man people still existed, und that we were but 
strangers in one oftheir towns. Who knows what 
future discoveries may be made in those august 
ruins! Murat employed upon them 2000 men every 
year. Only 60 men and 10001. are now employed 
upon them. The excavations proceed, in conse- 
quence, with dismal slowness, however great may 
be the interest which his Sicilian Majesty takes in 
their success It is not to Rome—vevastated and 
disfigured Rome—that one must go to study the 
Komans—it is t Pompeii. Pompeii, as regards 
antiquities, is worth al] Italy together. 


SOME GENERAL REMARKS ON THE GREBO 
LANGUAGE. 


“ The poverty of the language in point of words, 
is a etriking feature. Lue people themselves, as 
their intercourse with civilized nations increases, 
and their own powers of thought and reflection are 
more extensively developed, feel cramped in the 
use of their own language, and are forced to adopt 
a large number of foreign words, which they readily 
do, by giving them a vowel termination. They 
have no words to correspond with think, forget, 
angry, y, remember, consent, scold, agree, 
watch, husband, wife, Gc. To say ‘I think,’ a 
native would render it na woro ye, i. e. ‘ my heart 
(mind) says ;’ ‘ forget,’ a hinuna Yosefi-ah te, i. e. 
‘he passed by Joseph’s thing ;’ ‘ angry,’ a plasi ne, 
i. e. * his liver burns,’ or eh ya mu krah wud, i. e. 
‘it has raised a bone inside of my breast ;’ ‘ happy,’ 

la ble ne, ‘ liver is settled ;’ ‘ remember,’ a woro 

li ne kwah, i. e. ‘his heart held it in hand;’ 
‘scold,’ a podi na iru, i. c. ‘he spoke him badly ;’ 
‘consent’ and ‘agree,’ a wai ne, i. e. ‘he willing 
is ;’ ‘ watch,’ tu no yimu, i. e. ‘ keep them to look.’ 
‘Husband,’ gnebiya, i. e. ‘a man;’ * wife,’ gnina, 
‘a woman.’ Apn iron pot is kobo-yah, i. e. * white 
man’s pot.’ Pipe is tamaiyah, i. e. * tobacco pot.’ 
Umbrella is d kai, i. e. ‘cloth house.’ A ship, ko- 
botonh, ‘white man’s canoe.’ Horse, kubosob, 
‘white man’s lizard.” But for the derivation of 
words, see Grebo Dictionary. 


“ The language also is hiyhly figurative. When 
their rice shoots, they say, na blah mane, i. e. ‘ my 
rice is hatched.’ To smoke, they say, a nah ta- 
mai-yah, i. e. ‘he is drinking his pipe.’ ‘It is in- 
jured or a they say, eh hi bwi, i. e, ‘ it passes 
dog.’ ‘He is twelve years old, they say,a nuna 
yede puh-na-suh, i. e. ‘he has made twelve years.’ 
* He is drunk,’ hah ni na, ‘rum works him.’ Sea- 
sick, idu ni na, i. e. * the sea works him,’ To say 
‘it lightens,’ yau a po yi, i.e. ‘the sky he winks 
his eyes.” To thunder, it is teh mane, i. e. ‘the 
thunder bawls. Nuhhle,‘ the raintalks.’ Heide 
bi baka ; ‘ darkness lays on very hard.’ To-morrow, 
gninnaini-gna mu, i. e. ‘the day that is going to 
give light.’ To consider, mi na luh yimu, ‘1 am 
going to look my head.’ You think me crazy, they 
would say, nah woro ye na luh wede, ‘ you heart 
says my head is broken.’ To say ‘I am cold,’ khe 
ni mii, i. e. ‘cold works me ;’ morning is, gninna- 
iru, i. e. “the day’s child or childern.’ To mock, 
they say, a senane-na na wuna, i. e. he has mea- 
sured my mouth.’ To say,‘he saw an angel in 
his dream, they would render it, a yida enge duh 
a yaye kudi, i. e. ‘he saw an angel in the stomach 
(or inside) of his dream.’ To say, ‘ the cow is 
feeding by the side or in the edge of the corn,’ it 
is, bli di ne iba-ah gneh, i. e. ‘the cow is feeding 
in the corn’s teeth.’ To say he grinds or gnash- 
es his teeth, it ie, ‘he eats his teeth.’ The hem of 
a garment, ‘ is its nose,’ or ‘ ear,’ so the end of a 
stick is its * nose.’ . 

“Much the greater proportion of words in the 
language are monosyllables. Dissyllables from 
the second class in point of number. ‘The class of 

rimitive words which have more than two sylla- 

les is not numerous. Words of four syllable are 
still more. uncommon. And a primitive word of 
five syllables is not, I believe, to be found in the 
language. 

“There are two verbal resemblances between 
this and other Janguages, except of kindred 
dialects of the country, which deserve notice. 
They have Greboized a large numder of foreign 
words, and some of these are extensively used, 
but can easily be distinguished. A foreign word 
a vowel termination is adopted without any altera- 
tion. If it has a consonant termination, the final 
consonant is either dropped, ora final vowel is suf- 
fixed. 


GREBO DICTIONARY, 


By Rev. J. L. Wilson, Missionary of the American 
Board, at Cape Palmas, West Airica, Printed ut the 
Mission Press. 


By the politeness of the author we have a copy 
of this work before us. It is one of a series of a 
little volume in the Grebo dialect published by 
the same gentleman. We being eutirely unac- 
quainted with the language cannot of course decide 
up’n the faithfulness of the work, but from Mr. 


| Wilson's known ability and industry, we are en- 


titled to believe that it is executed with all the 
fid-lity and correctness that the nature of the cir- 
cumstances will admit. It is not an old and cul- 
tivated language that the book designs to illustrate. 
It treads no beatened path, and is guided by no 
former lights; but aime, if not to compose eupho- 
ny out of the most unearthly sounds, to restore 
order with the elements of chaos. The Grebo is 
the vernacular language of 70,000 immortals, and 
as these little unpretending volumes afford to fu- 
ture missionaries a readier medium of communica- 
ting to them the Word of Life, Mr. W. is surely 
entitled to the thanks of every Christian and phi- 


A ROMISH MIRACLE. 

In the Life of Mary Queen of Scots, by Henry 
Glassford Bell, Esq., find the account 
of a pretended miracle upon a blind boy. The 
author was certainly not*induced to give this ac- 
count ffom any partiality to the Scotish Reformers, 
of whom he speaks in no friendly terms. The 
miracle is in good keeping with many related in 
the Breviary, is a fulfilment of the 
prophecy of Paul the Apostle concerning “ lying 


“ There was a chapel in the neighbourhood of 
Musselburgh, dedicated to the Lady of Loretto, 
which, from the character of superior sanctity it 
had acquired, had long been the favourite resort of 
religious devotees. In this chapel a body of the 
Catholic priests undertook to put their religion to 
the test by performing a miracle. They fixed 
upon a young man who was well know asa com- 
mon beggar in the streets of Edinburg, and enga- 
ged to restore to him, in the presence of the as- 
semnbled people, the perfect use of his eyesight. 
A day was named, on which they calculated they 
might depend on this wonderful interposition of 
Divine power in their behalf. From motives of 
curiosity, a great crowd was attracted at the a 
pointed time to the chapel. ‘lhe blind man made 
his appearance on the scaffold erected for the occa- 
sion.—The priests approached the altar, and after 
praying very dewc.utly, and preforming other reli- 
gious ceremonies, he who had previously been 
stone blind, opened his eyes and declared he saw 
all things plainly. Having humbly and gratefully 
thanked his benefactors, the priests, he was per- 
mitted to mingle amoung the astonished people, 
and receive their charity. 

Unfortunately, however, for the success of this 
deception, a gentleman from Fife, of the name of 
Colvilie, determined to penetrate, if possible, a litue 
further into the mystery.—He prevailed upon the 
subject of the recent experiment toaccompany him 
to his lodgings in Edingburg. As soon as they were 
alone, he locked the chamber door, and either by 
bribes or threats contrived to win from him the 
whole -ecret. It turned out, that in his boyhood this 
tool in the hands of the designing had been employ- 
ed asa herd by the nuns of the convent of Sciennes, 
then in the neighbourhood of Evinburgh. It was re- 
marked by the sisterhood that he had an extraor- 
dinary facility in “ fliping up the lid of his eyes, 
and casting up the white.” neighbour- 
ing priests, hearing accidently of this talent im- 
agined that it might be applied to good account, 
‘They accordingly took him from Sciennes to the 
monastery near Musselburgh, where they kept 
him till he had made himself an adept in this mode 
of counterfeitng blindness, and till his personal ap- 
pearance was so much changed that the few who 
had been acquainted with him before, would not 
be able to recognize him. ‘They then sent hiw 
into Edinburgh to beg publicly, and make himself 
famiitarly known to the inhabitants as a common 
blind mendicant. So far every thing had gone 
smoothly, and the scene at the chapel of Loretto 
might have had effect on the minds of the vulgar, 
had Colville’s activity not discovered the gross im- 
posture, Colville, who belonged to the Congrega- 
tion, instantly took the most effectual means to 
make known the deceit. He insisted upon the 
blind man’s appearing with him next day at the 
Cross of Edinburg, where the latter repeated all 
he had told Colville, and confessed the iniquity of 
his own conduct as well as that of the priests. Tu 
shelter him from their revenge, Colville immedi- 
ately afterward carried him off to Fife and the 
story with all its details, being speedily dissemina- 
ted, exposed the Catholic clergy to more contempt 
than ever.” —Life of Mary Queen of Scots, vol. 1. 
pp. 51, 52. 


A| wonders.” 2 These. ii. 9. 


JEWISH MARRIAGE AT WHITCHURCH. 


On Sunday last, a circumstance, as novel as 
pleasing, tovk place at Whitchurch. For the second 
time, the interesting ceremony of an Israelitish 
wedding was there performed. The marriage of 
the Jews in itself has so much scriptural interest, 
trom the circumstance of its being performed pre- 
cisely as it was some 3000 or more years since, 
that a correspondent who was an eye witness on 
Sunday, has favoured us with this account of it. 

On entering the room was seen Rabbi L. Chap- 
man, priest of the Jews, from Birmingham, occu- 
pied in writing the marriage contract upon a 
piece of parchment. The rabbi having concluded 
the contract, handed it to others present to read, 
and then to the bridegroom, who, after apparently 
well considering the contents, which were written 
in the Hebrew language, signed the same, as also 
did two witnesses, is being duly executed, the 
br.degroom was conducted from the room again, the 
bride being aH this time invisible. A canopy was 
then erected, being supported by four persuns of 
the Jewish faith, and soleinn strains of music an- 
nounced the approach of the bridegroom. The 
reverend officiate having placed himself beneath 
the canopy, the bridegroom was introduced, sup- 
ported on both sides by two male friends. 

Again the sound of music proclaimed the ap- 
proach of the bride, who was similarly supported 
but by two ladies. ‘The bridal dress was strictly 
scriptural ; the maiden was attired in pure white, 
covered with a veil, as in Genesis xxiv. 65. The 
music having ceased, the bride, stil] supported as 
before, was thrice led round her future husband. 
We believe that this emanates from the marriage 
of Jacob and Leah—Jacob having his bride veiled, 
married Leah instead of Rachael, Genesis xxix. 26. 
For this reason the bridegroom has an opportunity 
of ascertaining from the gait or figure of his intend- 
ed wife, as he has no opportunity of reading her 
countenance through the folds of her veil. Having 
thus circled round him, she was placed on the 
right side of her future lord. 

The priest proceeded then to pronounce a bless- 
ing upon all present, holding at the time a glass 
of wine in his hand, which, after the conclusion of 
a prayer, was handed bya friend to the happy 
couple, in token of peace with all the world ; they, 
having sipped the same, modestly returned it. 
The reverend and venerable rabbi then proceeded 
to read aloud the document before described, and 
then a second glass was filled and prayer offered 
up for the fuiure grace of the new couple, and the 
second glass was tasted by both the young people 
in token of consent to each other. Then followed a 
solemn silence—a moment of suspense—the ring 
was to be placed on the bride’s finger. The fair 
hand was extended (as we thought) rather willing- 
ly, and the ring being handed to the rabbi he first 
exhibited it to others, and then examined it him- 
himself. He then gave it to the bridegroom, who 
placed it on the fore finger of the right hand of his 
bride, pronouncing the talismanic words, “* Hahad 
Makadasith Leh, Bethubath Zu Kadth Mosha Veh, 
Yesrael”—Anglice—* Thus I wed thee accordin 
to the laws of Israel as by Moses commanded,’ le 
the ring on the hand of the bride. A glass was 
placed upon the ground and in a moment—crash— 
the brittle vessel was shattered in a thousand 
pieces by the right foot of the bridegroom, as a 
token of the uncertainty of life, and that ali our 
jovs may be shattered in a moment. 

The sudden change of this solemnity to joy was 
electric ; no sooner was the glass in the dust than 
the music struck up in a lively note, the place 
sounded with the words “ Mezel ‘Tour’’—( joy joy !) 
echo upon echo seemed to sound in our ears, con- 
gratulations were heartfelt ; truly exhilerating was 
the scene. The veil of the bride was ina moment 
respectfully removed, and she stood before us 
with eyes streaming, thankful and happy yet fear- 
ful, and smiling on the happy husband. A look— 
a prayer—they were married—all the ceremony 
was over. 

The lady is Miss Priscilla Lazarus of Whit- 
church, the gentleman, Mr. Adolph Cohen, of Bir- 
mingham. The reverend rabbi was express from 
Birmingham for the occasion.—Salopian Journal, 


SQUINTING. 


This disfigurement is now rendered curable by a 
simple operation on the muscles of the eye, unat- 
tended with danger to that organ—a discovery 
made by Professor Dieffenbach, of Berlin, who has 
successfully treated a number of cases. The Med- 
ical Gazette, of the 17th April, gives a description 


country, for the first time, with decided success, by 


lanthropist-—Liberia Herald. 


a Dr. A. Franz, an experienced oculist, pupil of the 
above eminent Professor, and author of “ A Trea- 
tise on the Eye.” 


of the same operation recently performed in this | 12mo 


— pe 


EXTRAORDINARY — OF MAN IN ANA. 

Dr. Bedford, of this city, has just received from 
Paris one of the most extraordinary works develop- 
ing the anatomy and physiology of man—and beau- 
tiful woman too—that ever has reached this coun- 


system, | 
coloured and fashioned exactly as they are in the. 
living subject. Each part can be taken apart—the | 
whole frame from top to toe, can be dissected, with- | 
out any of the horror or disagreeable effluvia which | 
accompany the real subjects. Yesterday we 
an opportunity of seeing a great portion of this piece | 
of mechanism taken apart, piece by piece, limb by 
limb. ligament by ligament, till we discovered the 
whole internal arrangement of the human body, 
heart, lungs, &c., from the brain to the great toe. 
In half an hour we acquired a more correct and 
comprehensive knowledge of the mysteries of ana- 
tomy than could otherwise be accomplished in 
years of study. Altogether, this model presents 
one of the most chaste, beautiful, and classical 
modes of studying anatomical] science that has yet 
been discovered. The model was made in Paris 
for the Russian government, but Dr. Bedford has 
at great expénse procured it for his own use, and 
for the advancement of science, in the study of 
which he is an enthusiast. We trust that he will 
deliver a course of lectures on the — They 
wil] be invaluable.— Morning Her 


PUNCTUALITY. 


The following incident, which we heard related 
by the gentleman concerned, will serve to illus- 
trate the advantages of punctuality. 

A merchant in this State, having a debt which 
had just become due in New York city, took the 
steam boat fur that place, and before transacting 
any other business, went immediately upon his 
arrival, paid his debt in good current money, took 
his receipt, and then left the store to attend to 
sone other matters about the city. In the course 
of three or four hours after, having occasion to 
pass the store wiiere he had paid his money in the 
morning, the proprietor, whose receipt he had ta- 
ken, hailed him, and requested him to stop. He 
according!y walked into the store, and the propri- 
etor before mentioned, counting out between one 
and two hundred do! lars in notes of a certain bank, 
(we do not recollect the precise amount,) and 
throwing it down before him, “ There,” said he, 
“is part of the money you paid me this morning— 
now if you will give me half that sum, you shall 
have the whole of it.” “ Well,” said the other, 
“if I owe it to you, I will pay it—but what is the 
matter? is any thing your dur?” “ No, sir,” was 
the reply, “you pid all you owed me this morn- 
ing, and it was all good money when you paid it, 
but in less than an hour after you left the store, 
that bank failed—so you see it is al] my loss; bu! 
it was perfec'ly fair on your part, and I have no- 
thing to complain of—I only wished to show you 
how much you saved by being prompt.” 

“ Ever since that,” said our informant, “I have 
always made it a point not to keep another man’s 
money in my hands, but to pay oo just as 
soon as they were due.”—Christ. Sec. 


SUBSTITUTE FOR EMBALMMENT. 


When M. Gaunal made his process public he was 
not aware himself, perhaps, of the use to which it 
could be applied. Several weeks ago the body of 
a boy, murdered under very suspicious circum- 
stances, was bronght to the Morgue—the place 
where all persons found drowned or murdered, and 
who are not immediately recognised, are exposed— 
and the veins were injected according to the plan 
laid down by M.-Gaunal. The corpse of the poor 
boy remained several weeks in as fresh a state as 
when it was found afew days after the murder. 
It has not yet been recognised, but one cannot but 
admire the facility thus offered for recognition. But 
for this discovery, the utmost time that the body 
could have remained at the Morgue would have 
been five or six days. M. Gaunal’s process is ex. 
tremely simple, and attended with very little ex- 
pense. He makesa solution, composed of sulphate 
of alum and hot water, porportion of two pounds of 
the sulphate to a pint of hot water, and injects by 
the right carotid artery ; in summer three quarts of 
this liquid, and in winter less, according to the tem- 
perature.—Paris Letter. 


A RARE BOOK. 


Mr. Thilate, an amateur of scarce books, pur- 
chased, a few days since, for a trifle an old Virgil 
ata stall on one of the Quays. Having carried 
his purchase home he sat down to collate it, and to 
his astonishment found, as he imagined, several 
leaves torn out. Tle was on the point of throwing 
the book aside, but resolved to ascertain first 
whether the pages hac been misnumbered. In 
doing this he found that the leaves were there, but 
had been pasted together at the edges. On separa- 
ting them with care he was surprised at the appear- 
ance of three bauk notes for 1,000 francs each. 
Next day M. Thilate returned to the stall at which 
he made the purchase, and found that the book 
had been laying there only a short time before he 
bought it, having been sold by the son of a man 
who, from being wealthy, had by improvidence re- 
duced himself to a state of abject distress, in which 
he had died, and whose little remnant of furniture 
and effects were sold by the son to defray the ex- 
penses of his father’s funeral. M. Thilate having 
made himself acquainted with the young man’s ad- 
dresa went to him and placed in his hands the 3000 
francs found in the old Virgil. 


AYARD ON THE SACRAMENT.—Letters on the Sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper, by Samuel Bayard, Esq., ® 
Ruling Elder in the Presbyterian Church at Princeton, New 
Jersey. Second edition, revised by the author, with additional) 
notes and illustrations, 
WM. S. MARTIEN, 


Corner of Seventh and George streets, Philadelphia. 


OBERT CARTER, Theological and Classical Bookseller, 
No. 58 Canal Street, New Yvrk, has published the follow- 
ing valuable works, viz :— 
Vhe Atonement and Intercession of Jesus Christ. By W. 
Symington, D.D. Second edition, 12:0. 
Messiah the Prince; or The Mediatorial Dominion of Jesus 
By W. Symington, D.D., 1 vol. 12mo. 
Hill and Valley; or Hours in England and Wales. By Miss 
Sinclair, 12mo. 


Holiday House ; a Series of Tales for Youth. By Miss Sin- 

Little Henry a is Aun y a Lady. 

Seemale of we Sinclair. By Richmond, Author of 
Dairyman’s Daughter, &e. Second American, from the 19th 
London edition. 18mo. 
Our Protestant Forefathers. By W. S. Gilly, Author of Felix 
Neff; from the 12th London edition, 18mo. 

Discourses on the Millennium. By Rev. M. T. Adam. 12mo. 

A Treatise on the Offices of Christ. By George Stevenson, 
D.D, 12moe. 

Bustwick on Baptism. Second edition. 

Christian Father at Home ; or a Manual of Parental Instruc- 
tion. By W.C. Brownlee, D.D. 18mo. 

‘The Christian Youth’s Book, +. — for Young Com 
municants. By W.C. Brownlee, D.D. 12mo.— 

Private ‘Thoughts agen Religion and the Christian Life. By 
Bishep Beveridge, D.D. 12mo. 

‘Leeveres on the Gospel of St. Matthew. By Beilby Porteus, 
D.D., Bixhop of 12mo. 

The Mimeter’s Family. By a Country Minister. 12mo. 

Lectures on the Book of MecCrie, D.D. 

thor of the Life of Knox, Meivi c. 18mo, 

a of the Evangelic:! Churehes of New York. 18mo, 
The at Heat or Influence of Christian 
inciples, Mrs. Col. Mackay. 12mo, 

 sesunt Butire Religious Works, consisting of the Life of 

God in the Soul, Sermons, &c. 18mo. 
The Grace of God, exemplified in the case of William Mills, 
The Crook in the Lot; ora ae of the Sovereignty and 

Wisdom of God in the Afflictions 

ton, 18mo. 

ilberfuree’s an Introductory Essay, 

by D. Wilson, Bisho aleutta. 12mo, 

Antidote to Miseries of Human Life. Fifth edition. 

Sermon, andan on By Rev. Wm. Jay, !2mo. 

Watson's Body of Divinity. 8vo. j 

Interesting Narratives from Sacred History. By Rev. Joseph 
Belcher. 12mo. 

A Key to the Shorter Catechism, containing Catechetical 
a and a new series of Proofs on each 

. New edition. 

A'rhe Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life. By Professor 
ilson. 12mo. 

Wrhe Person and Glory of Christ. By John Owen, D.D. 8vo. 
Sorrowing yet Rejoice ng ; a Narrative of successive bereave- 

ments mm a Minister's fainily. 1smo., from the fourth Edin- 

burgh edition. 

and of = A. B., author 
of “ An Alarin to neon 

A Call to the Unconverted, with other valuable Essays ; by 

Watson's A ur t ible, 18mo. 

Fisher's Assembly's Shorter Catechism Explain 
ed, by way of Question and A , new ediuon, a 
com 


Christ. 


newer 
with ap early and correct Scotch Impression, 1 ¥ 


HK. C. has constantly on hand a large and general assortment 
of Theological, Clasaveal, and School Ruoks. 
Country Merchants, Teachers, and others, visiting the city 


tevent. 1 . 
had | 9% ‘Nhe Utility and Im 


Men. By Rev. Thomas |: 


New York, are invited to examine his stock. Orders promptly 


one 


forwarded to any part 
may 9 


RESBYTERIAN PUBLICATIONS,—The Roard of Publi- 
cation of the Presbyterian Church in the United Statics of 
merica, have recently issued the following valuable Hooks: 
1. ‘The Way of Salvation Familiarly Explained, in a 
versation between a Father and bie Childien. 18mo. 
2 The Mute Chrnisuan under the Smartung Rod; with Sove- 
Antidotes for every Case; by the Rev, Thomas Brooks, 
mo. 


3. The Great Concern of Salvation; by the Rev. Thomas 
Halyburton. Abridged for the Board. 16mo. 
mental and i‘ractical Religion: desi oung Chr 
by the Rev. E. 
t in Seeret: containing, An 
Painful AMiic ; Me- 


7. 
der, 
8. The Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, and its consequen- 
ces to the Protestant Churehes of France and Italy ; containing 
Memoirs of sume of the sufferers in the Perseeution attending 


portance of Creeds and Confessious, 
ife o n Knax, the tl 
for the Board from McCrie’s Lift of Knox. 18mo. 

ll, The Life of Captain Wilson. Containing an account of 
his reudence in India; his conversion to Christianity ; his 
missionary voyage to the South Seas, and his peaceful death. 
Abridged. 18mo. 

12. Letters to an Anxious Inquirer, designed to relieve the diffl- 
culties of a friend under serious impressions, By T. Chariton 
Henry, D. D., late lastor of the Second Presbyterian Church, 
Charleston, S. C.; with a Biographical Sketch of the Author, 
Third edition ; embellished witha Portrait, 18moe. 

13. A threefold Cord ; ora Precept, Promise, and Prayer from 
the Holy Scriptures for every day in the year. 32mo, 

14. The Dutiesand Responnibilties ofthe Pastoral Office, being 
an Abridgment of the Keformed Pastor; by Richard ter, 


18ma, 
15. The Qffices of Christ ; abridged from the original work of 
Stevenson ; by the Rev. Wm. S. Plumer,D. D. 18mo. 


16. The Divine Purpose ; Displayed in the Works of Provi- 
dence and Grace ; in a Series of Letters to an Inquiring Friend; 
by the Rev. Juhn Matthews, D.D. 18mo, 

17. Presbyterianism the truly Primitiveand Apestelical Con- 
stitution of the Church of Chriat ; and Infant Baptism Scriptu- 
ral and Reasenable, avd Baptism by Sprivkling or Affusion the 
most suitable aud edilying mode; by Samuel Miller, D. D. 


12mo. 
18. The Spirit of Prayer ; by Rev. Nathaniel Vincent. 32mo, 
19, The Spruce Street Lectures ; vy several Clergymen. De- 
livered during the years 1831-32, ‘To which is added, a Lee- 
ture on the mperennce of Creeds and Confessions; by Samuel 
vo, 


Miller, D, D. 

20, A new stereotype edition of the Constitution of the Pres- 
byterian Church, in the United States of America: containing 
the Confession of Faith the Catechisma, and the Directory for 
the Worship of God — Together with the Plan of Government 
and Dise:pline, as ragified by the General Assembly, at their 
Sessions in May, 1821 ; and amended in 1833, 18mo, 

21. A Guide to Christian Commuricants, in the Exercise of 
Self-Examination. By Rev. Wm. ‘Trai. 32moe, 

22. A Friendly Visit to the House of Mourning ; by the Rev, 
32mo., 

23. trine of Regeneration, Selected from the Writi 
of the Rev. Stephen i2mo 

_ 24. Love to Christ, chiefly extracted from the “ True Chris- 
tian’s Love of the unseen Christ.” By Thomas Vincent. 32mo, 

25. The Life of Major General Andrew Burn, of the Royal 
Marines, 18mo 

26 Memoir of Lieutenant Colonel Blackader. 18mo. 

m... Memoir of the Rev. George Trosse, of Exeter, England. 
mo, 

28. Seripture Portions fur the Afflicted, especially the Sic 
with Reficetions from various authors, 18mo. 

29. The Destructiun of Jerusalem, an irresistible proof of the 
Divine origin of Christianity. 18mo, . 

_ 30. The Christian's Great Interest; or the trial of a sav 

interest in Christ, and the way to attain it. By Rev. William 
Guthrie, minister at New Kilmarnock, Scotland, 1605. With 
an Introductory Essay, by the Kev. Dr. Thomas Chalmers, 


18mov. 

31. The Life of Andrew Melville, the Scottish Retormer, 
fur the Board, trom MeCries Lite of Melville. 

32, The Lives of the Patriarchs, 18mo., 

_ 33, An Exposition of a Portion of the Epistle to the Romans, 
a the furm of questions and answers. By J.J. Janeway, D.D, 
mo, 

34. A Blow at the Root of Antinomianism, By the Rev. 
John Flavell. 32mo. 

35. The Fulfilling of the Seripture, for Confirming Believers 
and Convinemg Unbelievers. By the Rev, Robert Fleming. 
Abridged from the third edition. (t8mo. ; 

36. Lime-street Lectures ; a Defence of sume Important Doe- 
trines of the Gospel. In twenty-six sermons, by several minent 
divines, 8vo. 

37. The Novelty of Popery, and the Antiquity of the Religien 
of Protestants, proved by Scriptureand History, 12mo, 

38. A series of Tracts on the Docirines, Ordes, aud Polity of 
the Presbyterian Church in the United States of America: em- 
several on Practical subjects, 2 vols. 12me, 

39. ‘The Form of Government, the Discipline, and Directory 
for Worship of the Presbyterian Chucch in the Unated States 
of America, 18mo, 

40. The Larger Catechism of the Westminster Assembly ; 
with Proofs from the Scriptures, 18mo, 

For sale at moderate prices by 

WM. 8S. MARTIEN, Agent for the Board, 
dec 28 Corner Seventh and George streets, Philadelphia, 


Nox BOOKS.—New Volumes of Harper's Family Library, 
No. 82, containing the Circumnavigation of the Globe. No. 
83, Dick's Celestial Scenery. No. 84, the third volume of Tur- 
ner’s Sacred History. No.85, Animal Mechanism. No. 86, 87, 
88, 89, 90, and 91, Tytler’s Universal History, by Nare’s,6vols. _ 
92. and 93, Franklin’s Life and Writings. 94 and 95, Pursuit 
of Knowledge under difficulties, 96, 97, Paley’s Natural 1 heo- 
logy. 98, Natural History of Birds, 99, Dick's Siderial Hea- 
vens, 100, Dr. Upham on Disordered Mental Action. 101, 102, 
Murray's History of Briash America, Also the following new 
Buoks—The Book of Jasher, translated by M. M. Noah. Elisha, 
by Krummacher, author of Elijah the Tishbite. Rev, R. J 
Breckinridge’s Tour in Franee, Germany, ke. New edition of 
the Memoir of Hannah More,2 vols. Rev. Mr. Southgate’s ‘I'ra- 
vels in Armenia, Persia, and Messapotamia, 2 vols. Flora! Bi, 
ography, by a Lady. A new edition of Edwardson the Will, 
12mo. Barneson Isviah, 3 vols. 8vv Do, Notes on Corinthians- 
and Galatians. J. Pye Smith's Seripture Geology. Life and 
Opinions of Dr. Milne. A new and beautiful ecition of Mrs, 
Hemana’ Works, 7 vols. \2mo. A fresh supply of Stevens’ Inci- 
dents of Travel in Egypt, Arabia, and the Holy Land, 2 v 
Do, in Greece, ‘Turkey, and Poland,2 vols, Godwin’s Redemp- 
tion Redeemed, 8vo. Geisler’s Text Book of Ecclesiastical His- 
translated German, 3 vole 8vo. Augustianism 
and Pelagianism, 8vo. The third volume of the Oxfoid Tracts, 
All of Blunt's Works. Medburst’s China, its state and pros- 
pects. Abbott’s Hoary Head, and McDonner new edinons, 
Faylor’s Ancient Christianity, &c, For sale by 
J. WHETHAM, 
june 13 144 Chesnut street, Philadelphia. 


CADEMY.—Wanted a Teacherto take charge of a small 
school at the South. He must be a classical scholar, capable 
of prepuring his pupils for an entrance into either of the two 
first college classes, A Presbyterian clergyman of the Old-school 
would be greatly preferred ; for such an one qualified as above, 
a salary of seven hundred dullars per anum will be —— 
the school and congregation. Ministerial duties will not be 
laborious, and the school will perhaps not exceed fifteen or 
twenty scholars, The gentleman, (a clergyman) who has fil- 
led the station for the last five years, came to the south mainly 
fur the health of his lady, who had a very bad cough, so distres- 
— at times she was not able to lie down, She is now 
and has been for two or three years perfectly clear of it, and 
they are now returning again to the north. Our climate is 
every way favourable to a pulmonary habit, being about seven- 
ty or eighty miles north of the far famed city of St. Augustine, 
and for vigne months in the year unsurpassed, perhaps by any 
on the Globe. If the applicant be a man of family, a dwelling 
house with other out buildings and a well feneed garden lot 
will be added to the salary, and as much wood as may be want- 
ed for the cutting. All Prag other than clergymen must 
y postage, and direct their letters to the undersigned at Jef- 
ersonton, Camden The situation, which will 
be a permanent one, will be kept open until the first of Novei- 
ber next, unless sooner filled by a clergyman. 
may 30—7t* RK, P. BURTON, 


R. WEBB’S Temperance Grocery and Tea Ware- 
house, 275 Market street, above Seventh, north side, Phil- 
adelphia, An excellent assortment of goods of the best quali- 
ties, for sale at the above establishment, /or cash only, amongst 
which are the fellowing, viz: Fresh Teas of all deseriptions, 
Loaf and Brown Sugars, Coffees, Fruits, Canton and other Pre- 
serves, Underwood's and London Pickles, Sauces and Ketchups, 
J.emon Syrup, Spanish and French Olives ; English, French, 
and American Mustard; Spices; Imported and American 
Cheese ; Cocoa and Chocolate; Flour of best brands ; Crack- 
era and Biscuits; Table Salt; Syrup Molasses, Honey, Vin- 
r, Lump Oils, Candles, Fancy and Common Soaps, Brushes, 

ams, Tongues, Dried Beef, Sausages, &c. &e. 

Orders from the Cuontry by letter or otherwise, packed"and 
forwarded with care and dispatch. All persons desirous to 
economise in the purchase of Groceries, are invited to call, 

april 25 


HE POLYMICRIAN GREEK TESTAMENT—Publish- 
ed by Henry Perkins, 134 Chesnut street, Philadelphia, 
and sold by all the Booksellers in the city. 

The Polymicrian Greek T-stament, by William Greenfield, 
carefully revised and read with Knapp’s Greek Test 
and many errors corrected, by Joseph P. Engles, A. M., 32mo, 
Bound in cloth, calf, and morocco. 

The Polymicrian Greek Lexicon to the New Testament; in 
wnich the various senses of the words are distinctly explained 
in English, and anthorized by references to passages of Scrip- 
ture, By W. Greenfield. 

_Note—The avove can be had either separate or together. 

Theological, Classical, Standard, and Popular Religious 
Books, for sale by 

HENRY PERKINS, 134 Chesnut street, 
may 23—tf First store west of the United States Bank. 


ANTUA VILLAGE INSTITUTE, for the Education of 

Young Ladies. Mantua Village is sstuated om the west 

siveof the river Schuy!kill, opposite to Fairmount, about one 
and a half miles from the Permanent Bridge. ‘ 

The location is high and salubrious, al from its vicinity to 
Ph. lade Iphia, presents an easy access to parents who may be 
desirous to visit their children, either to witness the progress of 
their studies, or to have quick intereourse with them in case of 
sickness. These, and advantsges which might be enu- 
merated, the P:incipal trusts may be inducements to extend 
to this Institution a liberal share of public patrona : 

ndamenta! feature of his system of educauon will be 
that of parental centrol. An effort will be made to create in 
his pupils an interest in their studies, so lively and perse- 
vering, as to remove the irksomeness of allotted tasks 

Pleasing and instructive conversation on the subjeets con- 
nected with their studies will be freely indulged in, as may 
familiarly illustrate sound morals, practical learning, and gen- 
eral literature; thus gradually leading his pupils to court im- 
provement, and to fix those moral 
which, their pr. sent and future hopes of usefulness may 
rest. H,. HOBART SMITH. 
Mantua, June 1, 1840, 


The Institution is now opened for the reception of pupils. 

For terms, cither for Day or Boarding pupils, apply at the 
Institute. 

References—Richard Peters, Esq., Girard Row, Chesnut st. 

Henry ‘roth, E-q., Market street. 

Marshall, Williams & Butler, 7th and Market streets. 

Charles Dull, Village, and Decatur st. Philadelphia. 


John Reid jane 


S. Tams, Washington Square, 


the cure of Stammering, ye im prore- 


i learn the conditions 
ment in Elecution, may DREW COMSTOCK, M. D. 
Philade!phia. 


No. 100 Mulberry street, 


Dr. Comsteck’s Remarks on Stammering, certificates of 
om and the numerous recommendations which be has ob- 
tained of his System he Gymnaatics, are appended to his 
Circular, which shall be sent to anyone who may wish to learn 
more upon the subject of his Institution, Satisfactory refer- 
ences can be given im the principal cities of the United States. 

apri] 25—3m 


R’S ROMANISM.—For sale by Hogan & Thompeon, 
F“kxsc 30 north Fourth street, Philadelphia, a few copies of 
The Difficulties of Romanism. By George Staniey Faber, B.D. 


hor of the “ Difficulties of lity. 
ag ne is rare, there being but few copies for sale, 
only at the above piace. may 


j | | 
| 
| 
| try. [tie called L’Anatomie Elastique, and is pre- | 
| pared by Dr. Auzoux, of Paria. This curious piece | 
eas | of mechanism is a full length representation of the | 
per Erbin how —— — - human form, with all the bones, sinews, nerves, | 
oa close y Pa Pete ligaments, and every other part and parcel of the morials fur Practice; by the Rev. John Corbet, 18mo. 
No carés disturb, no fears molest— 6. A ‘Vreatise on the Scripture Doctrine of Original Sin ; with ) 
Then, Lady, do not rise. Explanatory Notes; by the Kev. Henry A. Hoardman. 18mo. | 
| Then rine to breathe the beimy air, 
: And fragrant breath of June.’ | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
=e e times a day, the linen is re- 
| , and nourishment regularly 
“administered. nourishment he receives con- 
| 
| 
| 
TAMMERING CURED.—Dr. Comatock's Vocal Gymna- 
| S sium and Lyceum {" Elocution, over the Leeture-roum of 
| the 7th Presbyterian church, 
| Joly All desireus of instrue- 
or 


